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THE INFLUENCE OF EICHENDORFF’S “AHNUNG UND 
GEGENWART” ON POE’S “MASQUE 
OF THE RED DEATH” 


By Franz Kart Mone 


The year 1949 marks the hundredth anniversary of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s death. The world-wide appreciation of his strangely fascinating 
genius is manifested by the numerous editions and translations of his 
works, as well as by the manifold investigations that seek to unravel 
the mystery of his unique personality and to reveal the intricate 
methods of his art. It is in this spirit of loving admiration for a great 
man, who within scarcely two decades produced such a wealth of 
exquisite literary creations, that the following brief study was under- 
taken and is presented here. 

Every worth-while artist nurtures his growing work from within, 
but if necessary also “feeds” on impressions, influences, or just plain 
“material” from without, i.e., from nature in general, or even from 
nature digested and shaped in the peculiar process of creative activ- 
ity performed by other artists before him. It is true, however, that 
the mere “removal” of some integral part from another author’s 
work could be interpreted as a weakness and admission of literary 
poverty, unless the artist so used and modified the selected substance 
that the total effect possesses an entirely new quality. It is also true 
that the art of lyric poetry, by its very nature, is perhaps more than 
any other art safe against “borrowing,” be it only one line or just 
one well-coined word or expression, for, certain justified exceptions 
granted, the poet of quality cannot afford to tolerate in his work 
what would be repetitious of other poems or even of his own. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Poe possessed the gift of poetic in- 
vention to a very high degree, the nature of his prose works some- 
times necessitated preparatory contacts with other literature, whether 
these contacts were the result of his position as an editor, reviewer, or 
critic, or merely due to his purposeful search for material and motifs 
that might furnish “incentives” to inspiration of his own most indi- 
vidual kind. It was the odd, strange, startling items of information, 
casually gleaned from any type of writing, that must have attracted 
him most and, if not jotted down, were carefully stored by a specific 
branch of his memory where they were kept until the crystallizing 
force of his genius used them in its inimitable way. His creative mind 
at times had to “feed” on very specific morsels which, digested and 
transformed by an extremely intense imagination and nourished by the 
very life blood of his genius, grew into astounding fruits: his weird, 
grotesque tales. 
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From such a viewpoint the genesis of the Masque of the Red 
Death is of special interest, because this masterpiece seems to hinge 
on at least three inceptive impressions or motifs. Since “death” was 
one of the foremost themes of Poe’s narratives, it is not surprising 
that the poet, as Cortell King Holsapple’ convincingly pointed out, 
gained from Alessandro Manzoni’s novel J] Promessi Sposi decisive 
information about pestilence and its fatal course in Milan when he 
reviewed the novel for the Southern Literary Messenger in May, 
1835. Yet it must be stressed at once that the entire passage pertain- 
ing to the pestilence in Italy in 1629-1630, as given in Manzoni’s 
novel,” reads only like the chronicler’s report which Manzoni, perhaps 
with some measure of adaptation, inserted into his book. Nothing 
save the actual comparison can enlighten the student with what 
surpassing art Poe used the novel’s lengthy information for the 
gruesomely terse first paragraph and the terrifying description of 
the “Masque of the Red Death” towards the end of his tale. That the 
story deals with pestilence and is laid in a medieval “castellated abbey” 
is not only due to Poe’s reading of J Promessi Sposi, but is obviously 
also the result of his acquaintance with Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
where the text of “Day the First”*® not only depicts the pestilence in 
Florence in 1348—nearly three hundred years before that described 
in Manzoni’s book—but also the palace on the hill, two miles from 
Florence, in which the seven young ladies and three young gentle- 
men have sought refuge from the plague and then amuse themselves 
with telling each other the famous hundred stories. These two funda- 
mental features, the plague (in Italy) and the place where certain 
people hoped to escape it, were furnished by these two Italian sources. 
Again we must by no means forget how far-reaching and artistically 
planned are the modifications which Poe made in order to create 
the locality and scene of his story. Poe’s work mentions neither coun- 
try nor century, we hear only of the hideous pestilence of the “Red 
Death” and “Prince Prospero” who, “with a thousand . . . knights 
and dames of his court” has “retired to the deep seclusion of one 
of his castellated abbeys.” This omission of date and geographical 
place, in designed contrast to some stories of the romanticists and 
other writers including himself, imparts a striking, one might say 
ubiquitous, power to his own creation. The brevity of the story 
keeps pace with the swiftness of that horrible kind of death stalking its 
victims, yet Poe was immensely elaborative in telling about the interior 
of the abbey in which the “masked ball” was to provide the ghastly 
scene for the Red Death’s devastating visit. 


1 Cortell King Holsapple, “The Masque of the Red Death and I Promessi 
Sposi,” University of Texas Studies in English, No. 18 (1938), pp. 138-39. 

2 Alessandro Manzoni, The Betrothed [I Promessi Sposi] (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1899), pp. 453-68. 

8 Giovanni Boccaccio, The Decameron, Modern Library (New York: 
Random House, n.d.), pp. 7-25. 
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It is this particular phase and content of the tale, the “masked 
ball” and death attending it as a “masked figure,” that raises the 
question whether the author came to these features in complete in- 
dependence, or whether he received an important and welcome im- 
pulse from a literary source—no matter how much he, by his ingenuity 
and power, changed and developed the original seed. Two attempts 
to trace the origin of this twofold motif have come to our attention. 
In 1925 Killis Campbell, in his article on “Poe’s Reading,”* ventures 
the remark: “So far as I know, he [Poe] reviewed nothing of Dis- 
raeli’s, but he borrowed from Vivian Grey for his ‘King Pest’ and 
possibly also for his ‘Masque of the Red Death.’” To be sure, Ben- 
jamin Disraeli’s first novel Vivian Grey® does contain, in Book VII, 
Chapter IX, a “fancy-dress ball” at the court of a grand duke in 
Germany, representing the age of the Emperor Charles the Fifth; at 
the end of the chapter, when all participating aristocrats have as- 
sembled in the amphitheater in the palace garden and for mere display 
walk in a procession over the stage, the following happens: 


Just as the Emperor and the fair Queen are in the middle of the stage, a 
wounded warrior with a face pale as an eclipsed moon, a helmet on which is 
painted the sign of his sacred order, a black mantle thrown over his left 
shoulder, but not concealing his armor, a sword in his right hand and an out- 
stretched crucifix in his left, rushes on the scene. The procession suddenly halts ; 
all recognize Emilius von Aslingen! and Madame Carolina blushes through her 
rouge when she perceives that so celebrated, so “interesting a character” as 
Ignatius Loyola, the Founder of the Jesuits, has not been included in the all- 
comprehensive lists of her committee. 


That Poe should have been influenced by this “fancy-dress ball,” 
not a masked ball at that, and by the figure of Loyola as introduced 
above, is not plausible. Besides, young Disraeli very well may have 
read Ejichendorff’s novel Ahnung und Gegenwart, which had been 
issued by Fouqué’s publisher Schrag in Nurnberg at Easter, 1815, 
while Disraeli’s book was not written before 1825 and was published 
in 1826/27. It may be added that Vivian Grey, like Ahnung und 
Gegenwart, is laid in German lands, that Vivian like Eichendorff’s 
hero Friedrich moves in aristocratic society from land to land (though 
not a count as Friedrich), and that Disraeli, strangely enough, uses 
the name of “‘Beckendorff,” so reminiscent of “Eichendorff,” for one 
of his minor characters. It must be mentioned that Eichendorff's 
novel never was translated into English, but Disraeli, like many other 
educated Englishmen of that day, probably had a good reading know]- 
edge of German. The entire novel reveals an uncommon knowledge 
of German background and things German in general. Since the tenor 
of Vivian Grey is very playful, humorous, ironical, and satirical 








* Killis Campbell, “Poe’s Reading,” University of Texas Studies in English, 
No. 5 (1925), pp. 180-81. 

5 Benjamin Disraeli, Vivian Grey (New York: P. F. Collier & Son, 1853), 
pp. 469-70. 
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throughout, its author, if borrowing from Eichendorff, had to tone 
down the latter’s ‘“‘masque of death” to “pale Loyola,” and preferred 
the idea of a mere costume ball in order to permit the various members 
of high society to be recognized in their chosen impersonations. 

The second attempt to identify Poe’s possible source for the motif 
only of “death at a dance,” instead of death as a masked figure at a 
masked ball, was made by Dr. Leonard Kurtz in his book, The Dance 
of Death and the Macabre Spirit in European Literature, of which 
the following passage may illustrate the trend of his thought : 


Edgar Allan Poe utilized the plague, or Red Death, as a base for short 
stories of genuinely macabre nature. He gives a possible clue as to the source 
of his inclinations when he speaks of the great “catacombs” of Paris, in one of 
his stories [author's footnote 38: The Cask of Amontillado]. He was keenly 
interested in things French, and it is very likely that an intimate knowledge, 
through reading, of the catacombs and perhaps of the Dances of Death, which 
were available in the United States and abroad at that time, was the stimulus 
for his literature of this type.*® 

The author discusses Poe’s “Shadow” and “King Pest,” both deal- 
ing with the pestilence, and, on page 264, remarks that “the plague 
again appears in The Masque of the Red Death.” On page 16 Kurtz 
says: “The plagues are frequently cited as inspirational sources of 
the Dances of Death and notably of the one in Gross Basel.” On the 
whole, there is no reason to refute the opinion that Poe, whose interest 
in reading, as stated before, must have had a decided bent in the direc- 
tion of the “macabre” and things related to it, may also have known 
of Totentanz pictures and perhaps literature concerning such “danses 
macabres.” It ought to be added, therefore, that—as Kurtz relates on 
page 111 of his work—the great Totentanz of Basel shows thirty-nine 
figures, seven of them females, each with death (skeleton) as a danc- 
ing partner, and that the following human types are depicted: pope, 
emperor, empress, king, cardinal, patriarch, archbishop, duke, bishop, 
count, abbot, knight, lawyer, advocate, canon, doctor, nobleman, noble 
lady, merchant, abbess, cripple, hermit, youth, usurer, young lady, 
fife-player, herald, mayor, bailiff, fool, nun, blind man, Jew, heathen, 
heathen (female), cook, peasant, child, mother. That Poe in the 
Masque of the Red Death speaks only of the aristocratic group, consist- 
ing of Prince Prospero and the thousand knights and dames of his 
court, as victims of the plague no doubt is due to his desired atmos- 
phere of rank, wealth, and merrymaking in times of general distress in 
which death, despite all precautions, was to begin his work by the 
stroke of midnight. Whether Prince Prospero, perhaps in the inner- 
most recesses of Poe’s mind, bore a faint or strong resemblance to his 
“prosperous” but unmerciful foster father, John Allan, who had met 
with death in his “inaccessible mansion” in 1834, eight years before the 








6 Leonard P. Kurtz, The Dance of Death and the Macabre Spirit in European 
Literature, Publication of the Institute of French Studies, Columbia University 
(New York, 1934), pp. 263-65. 
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publication of the Masque of the Red Death, is left to post mortem 
psychoanalysts to decide. However, the insufficiency of the explana- 
tion attempted by Dr. Kurtz inheres no less in Killis Campbell's two 
references in his volume The Mind of Poe and Other Studies." On 
page 171 we find the statement: “The Mask (!) of the Red Death is 
pretty clearly indebted to William Harrison Ainsworth’s Old Saint 
Paul's.” It is true that this novel, first published in installments by 
the London Sunday Times in 1841,* contains not only a great deal 
about the plague in London in 1665, but also a special chapter entitled 
“The Dance of Death.”® Yet this dance of death, performed by merry- 
making disguised nobles and others, first in the crypt and later in the 
nave of old St. Paul’s, is primarily Ainsworth’s re-creation in words 
of what the famous pictorial Totentinze displayed in their sequences 
of dance scenes of which each shows one of the persons mentioned 
above together with the skeleton figure of death. Poe certainly did not 
introduce in his story any such feature either of locale or action; the 
only similarity detectable is the mentioning of “the stroke of midnight.” 
But Poe did not need to read this novel in order to learn that spirits 
and ghosts or would-be ghosts traditionally appear at that nocturnal 
hour. Besides, Poe’s tale appeared not later than May, 1842, in Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, while Ainsworth’s novel had begun to appear in the 
London Sunday Times only after January 3, 1841, and the author’s 
own volume was not published until December, 1841. In connection 
with his reference just now discussed, Campbell adds to his footnote 2 
(locating the reference as having appeared in Transactions of the 
American Philological Association for 1907, p. xxxi) the following 
remark : 


It is possible that Poe also owed something to an account by N. P. Willis 
in the New York Mirror for June 2, 1832 (IX, 380), of a masked ball that 
he had attended in Paris, in the course of which there was a “cholera waltz” 
and a “cholera galopade,” and a masked figure impersonating the “Cholera 
itself.” 


Campbell tries again to trace Poe down to his source, but this one trait 
found in the account of N. P. Willis, interesting and close to the criti- 
cal spot of the search, still fails to establish the true origin, even though 
it can be readily admitted that Poe might have come across all these 
various impressions in the course of his reading. Poe’s interest in the 
Totentanz may, after all, have been thoroughly and decisively stirred 
only when he read Ejichendorff’s novel, and especially that passage 
which, we think, supplied him with the primary and most appealing 


7 Killis Campbell, The Mind of Poe and Other Studies (Cambridge, Mass., 
1933), pp. 160-78. 
®S. M. Ellis, William Harrison Ainsworth and His Friends (London and 
New York, 1911), I, 422 and 429. 

®W. Harrison Ainsworth, Old Saint Paul’s—A Tale of the Plague and the 
Fire (Philadelphia, n.d.), Book the Third, Chapter III, pp. 281-92. 
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impressions for his truly magnificent development of the third motif : 
the masque of (the red) Death amidst the masquerading dancers. 
Gustav Gruener,’® Palmer Cobb," and Paul Wéachtler’* have 
settled quite comprehensively the questions of Poe’s knowledge of 
German, of his indebtedness to E. T. A. Hoffmann in regard to more 
than one story, and of his kinship to romanticism in general and to 
German romanticism with its treasure of motifs in particular. Never- 
theless, no matter how many German authors or romanticists are 
enumerated by any of the investigating scholars here and abroad, 
the name of Joseph Freiherr von Eichendorff is completely missing. 
The simple reason seems to be that Eichendorff’s novel Ahnung und 
Gegenwart, first of all, never received the attention given the novels 
and stories of other German authors, although any just critic will have 
to concede that this work actually deserves a high rank among the 
works of the romanticists, and especially among those novels that 
sprang up under the influence of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. That 
Ahnung und Gegenwart remained untranslated'* must have been 
primarily caused by the great number of poems, at least fifty, which 
are strewn through its chapters comprising a total of about three 
hundred and ten pages. As stated above, Ahnung und Gegenwart was 
published in the spring of 1815, under Eichendorff’s own name and 
with a foreword signed by his adviser and friend, the renowned 
author Friedrich Baron de la Motte Fouqué,’* whose famous story 
Undine Poe reviewed at length in Burton’s in 1839.'* Thus the review 
appeared three years before publication of the Masque of the Red 
Death in Graham’s Magazine, Vol. XX, No. 5 (Philadelphia, May, 
1842). Poe had ample time to discover and read Eichendorff’s novel, 
the publication of which in 1815 undoubtedly was obscured by the 
amazing events of Napoleon’s return from Elba and subsequent defeat 
at Waterloo, and he might have heard of the author’s name and his 
novel for the first time while he was a student under Professor Blaet- 
termann at the University of Virginia in 1826.‘* Poe’s sojourns in 


10 Gustav Gruener, “Poe’s Knowledge of German,” Modern Philology, U 
(June, 1904), 125-40. 

11 Palmer Cobb, “The Influence of E. T. A. Hoffmann on Tales of Edgar 
Allan Poe,” Studies in Philology, III (1908). 

12 Paul Wachtler, Edgar Allan Poe und die deutsche Romantik, Dissertation 
(Leipzig, 1911). 

13 Cf. Bayard Quincy Morgan, 4 Bibliography of German Literature in Eng- 
lish Translation, University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 
No. 16 (1922), and his A Critical Bibliography of German Literature in English 
Translation, 1481-1927, with supplement embracing the years 1928-1935, second 
edition (Stanford, 1938), pp. 104-05. 

14 Cf. Eichendorff’s Werke, herausgegeben von Richard Dietze (Leipzig und 
Wien: Bibliographisches Institut, n.d.), II, Introduction. 

15 Campbell, “Poe’s Reading,” pp. 189 ff. 

16 Gruener, loc. cit., p. 127: “At the university Poe enrolled himself in the 
School of Modern Languages, in which ‘are to be taught French, Spanish, Italian, 
German....’ His chief instructor was Professor Blaettermann, who, according 
to Professor James A. Harrison, was ‘an accomplished German,’ and whose 
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Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, as well as his editorial ac- 
tivity, enabled him for a good many years to avail himself of those 
books he wished to read. Whether he perused Eichendorff’s book be- 
fore or after his acquaintance with the works of Manzoni and Boccac- 
cio is perhaps irrelevant, although it might be reasoned that to the 
already stored-up impressions gained from the Italian sources maybe 
finally was added the motif he gleaned from Eichendorff’s novel. The 
innermost “workshop” of a poet’s mind is filled with many impres- 
sions collected in the past and present and to be welded into one by 
the culminating act of writing down the final version of a work of 
poetry or prose. Poe himself declares in his article “Peter Snook” 
that “to originate is carefully, patiently, and understandingly to com- 
bine.””?* 

The crucial passage for us is found in the eleventh chapter of 
Eichendorff’s novel. Count Friedrich, the young hero, has arrived 
in the “residence,” i.e., capital city, fails to find Countess Rosa, his 
friend, at home, and is told by the chambermaid that she has driven 
away to attend “den Maskenball.” 


VerdrieBlich nahm er den Weg zu den Redoutensilen. Die Musik schallte 
aus den hohen Bogenfenstern, die ihre Scheine weit unten iiber den einsamen 
Platz warfen.... Er ging ins Haus hinein, versah sich mit einem Domino und 
einer Larve und hoffte seine Rosa noch heute in dem Getiimmel zu finden. 
Geblendet trat er aus der stillen Nacht in den plotzlichen Schwall von Tonen, 
Lichtern und Stimmen.... Zwei groBe, hohe Sale, nur leicht voneinander geschic- 
den, croffneten die unermeBlichste Aussicht. Er stellte sich in das Bogentor 
zwischen beide, wo die doppelten Musikchore aus beiden Salen verworren 
ineinander klangen. Zu beiden Seiten toste der seltsame lustige Markt, fréhliche, 
reizende und ernste Bilder des Lebens szogen wechselnd voriiber, Guirlanden 
von Lampen schmickten die Wande, unzahlige Spiegel dazwischen spielten 
das Leben ins Unendliche, so da8B man die Gestalt mit ihrem Widerspiele 
verwechselte und das Auge verwirrt in der grensenlosen Ferne dieser Aussicht 
sich verlor. Jhn schauderte mitten unter diesen Larven. Er stiirzte sich selber 
mit in das Gewimmel, wo es am dichtesten war. 

Gewohnliches Volk, Charaktermasken ohne Charakter vertraten auch hier, 
wie drauBen im Leben, iiberall den Weg: gespreizte Spanier, papierne Ritter, 
Taminos, die uber ihre Flote stolperten, hin und wieder ein behender Harlekin, 
der sich durch die unbehiilflichen Ziige hindurchwand und nach allen Seiten 
peitschte. Eine héchst seltsame Maske sog indes seine Aufmerksamkeit auf 
sich. Es war ein Ritter in schwarser, altdeutscher Tracht, die so genau und 
streng gehalten war, daB man glaubte, irgend ein altes Bild sei aus seinem 
Rahmen ins Leben hinausgetreten. Die Gestalt war hoch und schlank, sein 
Wams reich mit Gold, der Hut mit hohen Federn geschmiickt, die ganze Pracht 
doch so uralt, fremd und fast gespenstisch, daB jedem unheimlich zu Mute 
ward, an dem er voriiberstreifte. Er war iubrigens galant und wuBte zu 
leben. Friedrich sah ihn fast mit allen Schonen buhlen. Doch alle machten 
sich gleich nach den ersten Worten schnell wieder von ihm los, denn unter 
den Spitsen der Ritterarmel langten die Knochenhande eines Totengerippes 
hervor.... Ihre [Rosas] Blicke durchschweiften den ganzen Saal und begegneten 


‘influence is perceptible all through Poe’ s humorous, imaginative work.’” On the 
same page Blaettermann is called a “native German. 
17 Campbell, The Mind of Poe and Other Studies, p. 177. 
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schon wieder dem schwarzen Ritier, der wie eine Totenfahne durch die bunten 
Rethen drang. . 

Der schworse Ritter war indes bei dem Fenster angelangt. Er blieb vor 
Friedrich stehen und sah ihm scharf ins Gesicht. Dem Grafen grauste, so 
allein mit der wunderbaren Erscheinung zu stehen, denn hinter der Larve 
schien alles hohl und dunkel, man sah keine Augen. “Wer bist du?” fragte ihn 
Friedrich. “Der Tod von Basel,” antwortete der Ritter und wandte sich 
schnell fort.18 


From this passage rather than from any other source, it seems evi- 
dent, Poe absorbed very helpful traits for his story, and wherever 
he changed the aspect of the situation and its central figure it is easily 
observed that he either worked by contrast or followed the pattern 
with his own powerful and logical imagination. 


Eichendorft’s “Maskenball” takes place in the “Redoutensalen,” 
ie., dance halls for masquerades. He based his description, as Konrad 
Weichberger’s investigation reveals,’® on the “Redoutensale” of the 
Imperial Palace in Vienna, where two halls, a larger and a smaller 
one, are connected and, as Eichendorff knew from experience during 
his stay in Vienna in 1810-1813, the dancing crowds could move from 
one huge room into the other. Poe apparently liked this idea of more 
than one ballroom, but for reasons of suspense and mystery created 
a sequence of seven rooms, possibly also because the number “seven” 
possessed a special significance for him, if we are to credit W. W. 
Strickland.” In addition, instead of emphasizing an “immense forward 
view” as stressed by Eichendorff, Poe was careful to explain that 
the opposite arrangement prevailed, yet he boldly speaks of what he 
modified : 


But first let me tell of the rooms in which it was held. There were seven— 
an imperial suite. In many palaces, however, such suites form a long and 
straight vista, while the folding doors slide back nearly to the walls on either 
hand, so that the view of the whole extent is scarcely impeded. Here the case 
was very different; as might have been expected from the duke’s love of the 
bizarre. The apartments were so irregularly disposed that the vision embraced 
but little more than one at a time. There was a sharp turn at every twenty or 
thirty yards, and at each turn a novel effect.?! 


On the other hand, the “hohen Bogenfenster” mentioned by Eichen- 
dorff Poe retains but makes them “tall and narrow Gothic,” provid- 
ing each room with two windows, one to the right, one to the left, and 
adds that each “window looked out upon a closed corridor which 
pursued the windings of the suite.” If Eichendorff speaks of “Guir- 


18 EFichendorff’s Werke, II, 119-21. Italics mine. 
19 Konrad Weichberger, Untersuchungen su Eichendorffs Roman Ahnung 
und Gegenwart, Dissertation (Jena, 1901), p. 34. 

20 W. W. Strickland, The Great Divide (New York, 1931), devotes Part I of 
his book, pp. 11-96, to “The Numerical Element in Edgar Allan Poe’s Twelve 
Great Poems,” and frequently refers to the number “seven” in the structure of 
these poems. 

21 The Masque of the Red Death, in Complete Tales and Poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe, Modern Library (New York, 1938), p. 269. 
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landen- von Lampen” that adorned the walls and of innumerable 
mirrors, Poe designs, again by way of contrast to his source and in- 
tensifying the well-known effect of stained glass windows, a system of 
“indirect lighting” that outdoes anything we have today: 


There was no light of any kind emanating from lamp or candle within the 
suite of chambers. But in the corridors that followed the suite, there stood, 
opposite to each window, a heavy tripod, bearing a brazier of fire, that projected 
its rays through the tinted glass and so glaringly illumined the room. 


Since Poe speaks of “closed corridors” pursuing the “windings of 
the suite,” probably with an eye to security against the plague, the 
architect’s question about ventilation appears somewhat neglected. 

As to the huge masked ball, there is no discrepancy between the 
two narrators, for Eichendorff speaks of “Getiimmel” and “Gewim- 
mel,” and Poe tells that Prince Prospero “summoned to his presence 
a thousand hale and light-hearted friends from among the knights 
and dames of his court,” and that he “entertained his thousand friends 
at a masked ball of the most unusual magnificence.” The unique dec- 
orations of the seven rooms and the gigantic clock of ebony, together 
with the meticulous and awe-inspiring description of the striking of 
this clock, are, as far as we know, all Poe’s very own creations. How- 
ever, Floyd Stovall** has pointed to a certain similarity between Poe’s 
arrangement and decoration of the seven rooms and the following de- 
scription found in “Coleridge’s description of the Temple of Super- 
stition in his Allegoric Vision . . . included with the poetical works 
in 1829 and 1834”: 


Every part of the building was crowded with tawdry ornaments and fantastic 
deformity. On every window was portrayed, in glaring and inelegant colours, 
some horrible tale or preternatural incident, so that not a ray of light could 
enter, untinged by the medium through which it passed. The body of the building 
was full of people, some of them dancing in and out, in unintelligible figures, 
with strange ceremonies and antic merriment, while others seemed convulsed 
with horror, or pining in mad melancholy. 


This parallel quoted from Coleridge cannot weaken our argument 
in regard to Eichendorff’s influence. For instance, “the profusion of 
golden ornaments” which, as Poe tells us, “lay scattered to and fro or 
depended from the roof” more probably had its origin in the “gold” 
with which the black knight’s doublet “was richly adorned,” for Cole- 
ridge does not mention any gold in the quoted passage. Poe ascribes 
to the duke the plans for the gay revel and makes much of his peculiar 
tastes that border on madness; Eichendorff’s ‘“Maskenball” is just 
one of the seasonal affairs of the capital. 

Like Eichendorff, Poe also describes the masqueraders. However, 
the German author quite soon speaks of the “extremely strange 
masque” that attracted Friedrich’s attention, while Poe dwells longer 


22 Floyd Stovall, “Poe’s Debt to Coleridge,” University of Texas Studics in 
English, No. 10 (1930), pp. 79 ff. 
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upon the description of the “grotesque” masqueraders. He even does 
not refrain from following the slight suggestion received by Eichen- 
dorff’s Taminos, for he says, “There were much glare and glitter 
and piquancy and phantasm—much of what has been seen in ‘Her- 
nani,” scil., in Victor Hugo’s drama. The difference lies in that 
Eichendorff, whose novel is laid in the time of the Napoleonic wars 
in Germany, refers to masked imitations of Prince Tamino, one of the 
main characters in Mozart’s Magic Flute (1791), whereas Poe risks 
the allusion to Hugo’s contemporary play to make the reader visualize 
what sort of masque could be seen at Prospero’s masked ball in a by- 
gone age of pestilence 

The main feature of similarity is, of course, the introduction of the 
“masque of death,”’ notwithstanding the difference that resulted from 
Poe’s entirely divergent aim. Poe wanted to use “the plague” as a 
specific type of death to create a tale of the kind perhaps only he could 
write. Of the various scenes of dying and dead people in Manzoni’s 
book there was none that suited his own “bizarre” taste. Then perhaps 
he remembered the passage from Boccaccio’s book that the wealthy 
nobles fled to the country to find refuge in their palaces so remote 
from the crowded cities. The question remained, so it seems, how 
that horrible, swiftly striking “red death” at last should attack the 
group of merrymaking refugees. The assumption seems permissible 
that perhaps now he remembered from previous reading or just then 
discovered in Eichendorff’s novel the suitable motif of the “masque 
of death” mingling, “like a thief in the night,” with the masqueraders. 
It was a very welcome, valuable idea, but Poe saw at once the differ- 
ence between Eichendorff’s use of this figure and and its nature and the 
very deadly use he would make of it. For in the German novel only 
young Count Leontin, Count Friedrich’s roaming friend, a living per- 
son, is disguised and masked for the occasion; and even though 
Eichendorff, in the manner of the romanticists and, as Konrad Weich- 
berger remarks, using a motif already applied by other romanticists,”* 
exerts a considerable effort to make the “masque of death” closely 
approach the semblance of death, there is no intention to cause any- 
one’s death or to make believe that real death had been present among 
the masked dancers. As to the appearance of the figure of death, Poe 
directly imitates the words of Eichendorff, “Die Gestalt war hoch und 
schlank,” when he says, “The figure was tall and gaunt”; later on 
he translates the word “gespenstisch” with the expression “spectral 
image,” and while Eichendorff intimates the presence of death by 
speaking of the “fleshless hands of a skeleton protruding from the lace- 
trimmed sleeves” of the black-gowned knight, Poe, besides calling the 
figure “shrouded in the habiliments of the grave,” heightens the re- 
semblance to death as known to men by continuing : “The mask which 
concealed the visage was made so nearly to resemble the countenance 


23K. Weichberger, op. cit., p. 35. 
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of a-stiffened corpse that the closest scrutiny must have had difficulty 
in detecting the cheat.” At this point Poe, remembering the frighten- 
ing symptoms mentioned in Manzoni’s book, dips his brush into blood 
for the final touch of intensity : “But the mummer had gone so far as 
to assume the type of the Red Death. His vesture was dabbled in blood 
—and his broad brow, with all the features of the face, was besprinkled 
with the scarlet horror.” 


It also was very important for Poe to read the reply which the 
disguised and masked Leontin makes to Friedrich: “Ich bin der Tod 
von Basel.” Unless Poe then knew what “Tod von Basel” meant, he 
needed to do a little research. If he did, he then read some information 
about the Totentanz pictures. The masked Leontin actually does speak 
to and flirt with all beauties, though he does not dance with them, for 
“they all disengaged themselves again quickly right after the first 
words because from under the lace of the knight’s sleeves the fleshless 
hands of a skeleton reached forth.” Poe’s “Masque of the Red Death” 
naturally utters nothing; he is death and spreads death and proves 
to be “no tangible form” when the throng seizes the mummer and 
handles the “grave cerements and corpselike mask” with so violent a 
rudeness. There is no dancing on the part of the Red Death masque 
either ; he only stalks “with a slow and solemn movement” and “with 
the same solemn and measured step’”** walks on till he reaches the 
seventh, the black velvet chamber, where he suddenly turns confronting 
his only pursuer, Prince Prospero. This effect of having, for a while, 
only two persons of a thousand present, two men as it were, death and 
the prince, facing each other, is distinctly foreshadowed in Eichen- 
dorff’s text, inasmuch as the tired Count Friedrich has withdrawn 
from the turmoil of the dancers to a remote window when the black 
knight also arrives at that window. Our translation of the German 
text will aid the comparison here. “He stopped in front of Friedrich 
and gazed sharply into his face. The count shuddered because he was 
standing so alone with the strange apparition, for behind the mask 
of the knight everything seemed hollow and dark, no eyes could be 
seen.” Then follows the masque’s reply: “I am the Death of Basel.” 
Thus we find in Poe’s story, similarly, the dramatic, lonely encounter 
between the Red Death and Prospero, only that the latter has angrily 
followed the mysterious retreating mummer. The mere turning around 
of the silent specter means fatal collapse to the Prince, and the final 
paragraph tells in even more terrific lines the gradual death of all the 


24 It seems possible that Poe, who describes the gait of the “Masque of the 
Red Death” three times, first as stalking “with a slow and solemn movement,” 
then as making closer approach “with deliberate and stately step,” and finally 
as making his way “with the same solemn and measured step,” vividly remem- 
bered the impressive lines from Schiller’s ballad, “Die Kraniche des Ibykus,” 
where “mit langsam abgemessnem Schritte,’ “Und feierlich, nach alter Sitte,” 
the female chorus of the Erinyes so awesomely strides around the stage of the 
amphitheater. [Italics mine.] Schiller likewise had used the descriptive phrase 
more than once and to great effect. 
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masked revelers. On the other hand, as was in keeping with Eichen- 
dorff’s story, Count Friedrich, after the customary unmasking towards 
the end of the ball, “in a passing glance thought he saw Leontin, deathly 
pale and with dishevelled hair, sleeping in a remote corner. He lingered 
in astonishment, everything appeared to be a dream.”’ What in Eichen- 
dorff’s novel was one device among many of making reality appear as a 
dream or, at other occasions, a means of presenting a dream with the 
power of reality attains in Poe’s story, both in content and style, the 
overwhelming grandeur of the most dramatic personification of death 
imaginable. Poe used the horror of death in many different ways, 
death from malice and madness, death from crime and revenge, death 
from odd caprice or committed by strange, cruel means. In the Masque 
of the Red Death Poe, himself standing media vitd and perhaps at the 
zenith of his creative powers, showed death in the usual form of disease 
as well as in the unusual form of pestilence, and he treated the theme 
with such serious, awe-inspiring contemplation of human fate that this 
work, in our opinion, towers high above the rest of his tales and could 
be classed as the most worthy literary companion piece to the famous 
pictorial Totentinze of Liibeck, Basel, and elsewhere. Only the re- 
reading of the Masque of the Red Death will yield convincing proof 
of the claim that Poe’s story, despite the traceable use of several 
sources, possesses the unquestionable quality of genius in its own right, 
for neither the passage in Manzoni’s novel, nor the circumstance gath- 
ered from the Decameron, nor the motif obtained from Eichendorff’s 
novel, each by itself, plays an important role within the novel to which 
it belongs, but only the combinative, creatively developing power of 
Poe was able to produce a tale of such independent, intrinsic, genu- 
inely artistic value. 

If anyone should desire further support for the assertion that Poe 
must have quite carefully read Ahnung und Gegenwart and even 
farther than chapter eleven, we point to chapter twelve in which the 
hero, Count Friedrich, accepts an invitation to a so-called “Tableau,” 
nowadays usually called “lebendes Bild,” performed and presented in 
the spacious home of a lady in the same capital city (Vienna) where 
he had attended the masked ball. Just a few passages will suffice to 
disclose our contention : 


Er wurde bei Vorweisung der Karte in einen Saal gewiesen, der wie es 
schien, mit Flei£ nur durch einen einsigen Kronleuchter sehr matt beleuchtet 
wurde. In dieser sonderbaren Dammerung fand er eine sahireiche Gesellschaft. ... 

Bald darauf wurde zu seinem Erstaunen auch der einzige Kronleuchter hin- 
aufgezogen. Eine undurchdringliche Finsternis erfillte nun plétzlich den 
Raum. . . .25 


Deeply feeling Poe’s strange, sensitive reaction to certain impres- 
sions, whether received in life or books, his extremely receptive im- 
pressibility, so to speak, we venture to advance the argument that Poe 


25 Fichendorff’s Werke, II, 135. Italics mine. 
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may have found in this passage the first idea for the use of the 
“chandelier” in Hop-Frog, published in March, 1849. To the ordinary 
reader the raising of the only chandelier in a large hall by pulling it 
upwards and extinguishing it probably does not mean so much because 
the purpose here is to darken the room for the performance of the 
tableau on a stage with curtain. Yet Eichendorff provides just enough 
“peculiar facts and information” to attract Poe’s immediate attention, 
for the German author tells that Friedrich “was shown into a hall 
which, as it seemed, was very dimly illuminated, intentionally, only by 
a single chandelier. . . . Soon afterwards, to his astonishment, even 
this single chandelier was raised upwards. Impenetrable darkness now 
suddenly filled the room.” To the scrutinizing eye and mind of the 
artist Poe, who was forever aware of strange, sudden happenings, 
forever inferring peculiar possibilities, such an occurrence, as told by 
Eichendorff, at once took on an eerie gleam and was silently absorbed 
into the receptacle in which his mental “workshop” kept so many, many 
“uncanny things.” In his tale Hop-Frog we find the following passage : 


The grand saloon in which the masquerade was to take place, was a circular 
room, very lofty, and receiving the light of the sun only through a single win- 
dow at top. At night (the season for which the apartment was especially de- 
signed) it was illuminated principally by a large chandelier, depending by a 
chain from the centre of the sky-light, and lowered, or elevated, by means of a 
counterbalance as usual; but (in order not to look unsightly) this latter passed 
outside the cupola and over the roof.?® 


Again it can be observed how Poe picked up one element of strange 
significance and possibility for development, and how he finally con- 
strued the horrible chandelier of living torches, consisting of the king 
and his seven ministers, the fiendish vengeance of the maltreated 
dwarf. Poe, to be sure, did live during the period of chandeliers with 
candles, but one may wonder where, if ever, he had a chance to see a 
large chandelier lifted and extinguished and lowered again. If he ever 
had seen this done, it might have been in one of the theaters ; however, 
there is no proof, or rather no easy proof, available for such a supposi- 
tion. It was much easier for him, the impoverished poet, to “behold’’ 
the moving of the chandelier as told by Eichendorff who lived in 
Europe and imperial Vienna, which were still so superior to the 
United States in equipment of buildings, e.g., of theaters, opera 
houses, and the palatial homes of aristocracy. The “circular room” 
with the “skylight” in the “cupola” strongly reminds one of the 
Rotunda at the University of Virginia, the unforgotten scene of Poe’s 
student days. 


University of Virginia 


26 Hop-Frog, in Complete Tales and Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. cit., pp. 
506-07. Italics mine. 











LOCKE’S “ESSAY” AND BODMER AND BREITINGER 
By F. ANDREW Brown* 


The importance of John Locke’s famous Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding (1690) for subsequent philosophers both at home and 
abroad has long been recognized, and the line of empiristic develop- 
ment from Locke through Berkeley and Hume to Kant has been thor- 
oughly explored. Further, the problem of the Locke—Leibnitz relation- 
ship has attracted students since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the effect of the Essay on many a lesser philosopher of the 
period of Aufkiérung has also been noted.’ The fact that the ideas of 
the Essay also found influential champions and gained acceptance 
among a less scholarly audience in eighteenth-century England has 
been discussed at length,? but the popularity of Lockian theories in 
less academic German circles has not received equal attention. 

Here one of the most significant factors in the dissemination of 
Lockian theories among a popular audience was the sympathetic 
response of the editors of the early “moral weeklies,” for they found 
his ideas peculiarly adaptable to their avowed purpose: to uplift the 
moral and cultural level of their audience. Among the first to demon- 
strate this were J. J. Bodmer and J. J. Breitinger with their Discourse 
der Mahlern (1721-1723). That Lockian theories made their way into 
this journal was especially significant for their dissemination, for 
many another editor of a “moral weekly,” Gottsched included, often 
followed the lead of the Swiss periodical. 

It is likely that Bodmer and Breitinger had already become ac- 
quainted with Locke’s Essay, probably in Pierre Coste’s French trans- 
lation,® before initiating the Discourse. Empiricism had attracted 


*Read in part before the General Literature Section of the Philological Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast, November 27, 1 

1 Cf. Bs ow | E. Cassirer, Die Philosophie der Aufklarung (Tubingen, 
1932), Zart, EinfluB der englischen Philosophen seit Bacon, auf die 
deutsche sn hilosephe des 18. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1881). 

2K. MacLean, John Locke and English Literature of the Eighteenth Century 
(New Haven and London, 1936). 

8 Cf. Hans and Hermann Bodmer, “J. J. ees sein Leben und seine 
Werke,” Bodmer Denkschrift ... (Zurich, 1900), 

Coste had already translated Locke’s Some Paeaghts on Education in 1695. 
Two years later he crossed from Holland to England, recommended to Locke 
by Jean LeClerc as a tutor for the young son of Locke’s friend, Lord Masham. 
Coste took up residence at Oates, the Masham estate, where Locke also spent 
much of his time during his last years. Under the author’s personal supervision 
the Essay translation was carried out. Completed in 1700, it was published in 
Amsterdam with a foreword wherein Locke approved the work. Though French 
and Latin excerpts of the Essay had already appeared on the Continent, this was 
the first complete version which could expect to reach an extensive international 
audience. The first complete version of the Essay published in Germany was 
the anonymous Latin Johannis Lockiit, Armigeri Libri IV de Intellectu humano 

. (Leipzig, 1709). 
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Breitinger’s attention at least as early as 1720, and he defended it 
against his friend Bodmer, who still held to a theory of innate ideas. 
Their discussion of the theme centered about William Sherlock’s On 
the Immortality of the Soul, familiar to them in the French transla- 
tion of 1708. Bodmer wrote : 


Mein Beweis der perpetuitat der Gedanken ist dieser: Das Leben ist keine 
andere Sache, als die Wissenschaft oder das Empfinden seiner Existenz.... Auf 
den Satz wollte ich gern, daB man mir sagte, wie ein Mensch kann lebend seyn, 
und ohne Ideen; weil lebend seyn implicirt, Kenntnisse und Gedanken haben. 
Der Garant dieser Definition des Lebens ist Sherlock im Buche von der Unsterb- 
lichkeit der Seele.® 


To which Breitinger replied : 


Puisque vous voulez lire Sherlock sur les idées innées, je vous tiens déja 
pour gagné. En effect il semble, que vous et votre Charron ayez juré de defendre 


les notions innées, tant vous parlez selon l’hypothese de ceux, qui en croyent 
posseder.® 


Bodmer soon modified his views, however, and his pronouncements 
in the Discourse and later works demonstrated his acceptance of the 
Lockian interpretation of the origin of ideas. 

The Discourse of the “Gesellschaft der Mahlern” provided ample 
evidence of Lockian inspiration. The “painters” of the society were to 
use ideas for brushes, and paint the desired pictures on the minds of 
their readers. A further bond between the Swiss and Locke was pro- 
vided by Joseph Addison, Locke’s outstanding literary champion in 
England, who frequently called on the English philosopher as an 
authority, and discussed his theories in the pages of the Spectator.’ 
Bodmer and Breitinger, in the dedicatory preface to the first volume of 
their Discourse, freely admitted deriving inspiration for their project 
from the Spectator: “An den Erlauchten Zuschauer der Engelan- 
dischen Nation.” The preface to their second volume further attested 
their admiration for the English periodical. Several of the Lockian 
themes which made their way into the pages of their periodical were 
based on those same ideas popularized through Addison’s discussions 


in the Spectator ; others, as we shall see, were probably based directly 
on Locke’s work. 


* William Sherlock was connected to Locke through his attacks on Locke’s 
theory of ideas. These attacks originated both from the pulpit in The Temple and 
later in his published Discourse concerning the happiness of good men, and 
punishment of the wicked in the next world (1704), of which the second chapter 
was a “Digression concerning connate ideas and inbred knowledge” directed 
against Locke. A French translation of his work appeared as De l’immortalité 
de lame et la vie eternelle (Amsterdam, 1708). Cf. H. O. Christophersen, “A 
Bibliographical Introduction to the Study of John Locke,” Skrifter utgitt av det 
Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 11. Hist. Filos. Klasse, VIII (1930), 43. 

5 Dated July 18, 1720. Reprinted in Hans Bodmer, Die Gesellschaft der Maler 
in Ziirich und ihre Diskurse (Frauenfeld, 1895), pp. 102 ff. 

© Ibid., p. 103. The letter is not dated. 

7 MacLean, op. cit., p. 11, and T. Vetter, “J. J. Bodmer und die englische 
Literatur,” Bodmer Denkschrift, pp. 320 ff., 372 n. 14. 
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Though Bodmer and Breitinger were close associates, their particu- 
lar interests differed considerably. Those “Discourses” written by 
Breitinger demonstrated his inclination to introspection, to the analy- 
sis of mental procedures and concepts. He discussed, for example, 
“Die Kunst des Denkens,” “Vom Meditiren,” “Verstand und Re- 
ligion,” “‘Was ist ‘leben’ ?” Bodmer, on the other hand, dealt primarily 
with literary or aesthetic questions : “Dichtkunst, Malerei, Bildhauer- 
kunst,” “Kritik nach Boileau,” “Der Begriff Schénheit ist dehnbar” 
or with the exposure of common human foibles : “Frauen-Cottereien,” 
“Torheiten der Manner,” “Gegen das Tragen und Verfertigen von 
Spitzen.” It is natural to expect, therefore, that a sampling of the 
“Discourses” which show a relationship to Locke’s theories should 
reflect this difference in attitude and interests. 

Breitinger’s penchant for introspection is clearly noticeable in his 
discussion, “Die Kunst des Denkens.”* The resemblance here to 
themes in Locke’s Essay has not escaped the notice of previous investi- 
gators, and the Essay has been suggested as a general source of inspi- 
ration for Breitinger’s article.* Further examination, however, shows 
that a more direct connection can be established between Breitinger’s 
discourse and another of Locke’s works—Of the Conduct of the 
Understanding. 

Though originally intended as a chapter of the Essay,’® the Conduct 
was discovered only after Locke’s death and first published in his 
Posthumous Works (1706). This collection was then excerpted by 
Locke’s disciple and friend Jean LeClerc in his Bibliotheque Choisie 
(Amsterdam) in 1707.11 The English edition of the Posthumous 
Works was reviewed in the famous and widely read Leipzig journal 
Acta Eruditorum by Christian Wolff, who called particular attention 
to the Conduct.** 

Thereafter the Conduct in French translation appeared in LeClerc’s 
collection of Guvres diverses de M. Jean Locke (Rotterdam, 1710) .** 
The Posthumous Works were included in the first collected edition of 
Locke’s Works (London, 1714). There were two early translations of 


8 Discourse der Mahlern, I, ix, by Michael Angelo [Breitinger]. 

®By T. Vetter in his edition of Die Discourse... Theil I, in Bibliothek 
pot Schriftwerke der deutschen Schweiz, Ser. II, Heft 2 (Frauenfeld, 1881), 
p. 7. (Hereafter cited: Vetter.) “Der Verfasser,” he notes, “ist mit Lockes 
Essay ...offenbar bekannt und benutzt denselben, ohne sich an eine bestimmte 
Stelle enger anzuschlieBen.” 

10 Locke to Molyneaux, April, 1697: “I have lately got a little leisure to think 
of some additions to my book, against the next edition, and... have fallen upon 
a subject that I know not how far it will lead me. ... The title of the chapter will 
be ‘Of the Conduct of the Understanding,’ which, if I shall pursue as far as I 
imagine it will —, + I conclude, make the largest chapter of my Essay.” 
(Works [1812], X, 40 

11 Op. cit., XII (1700), 80-170. 

12 Op. cit. (January, 1708), pp. 40-44. On the identity of the reviewer, cf. 
Zart, op. cit., p. 17. 

18 Under the title: De la Conduite de l’Esprit dans la Recherche de la Verité. 
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the Horks into German: Halle, 1717, and Glogau, 1720.%* Further, 
Syrbius, a professor of philosophy at Jena, lectured on the Conduct 
in 1712,’* and H. E. Poley translated what may have been a Locke- 
inspired work on the same theme in 1721."* It is clear that the Conduct 
enjoyed wide international dissemination early in the century. Breit- 
inger’s discourse “Die Kunst des Denkens” consisted of a brief outline 
of some of Locke’s ideas on the subject as set down in the Conduct. 
Some observations on the use of human reason began each essay. 
Locke, at the outset, divided men into three groups on the basis of 
reasoning powers, and said of group one: “The first is those who 
reason seldom if at all, but do and think according to the example of 
others.”** And of the reading habits of those on this level he said : 


They are delighted with the stories that are told, and perhaps can tell them 
again ... but not reflecting upon it, not making to themselves observations from 
what they read, they are very little improved. ... He that makes no such reflec- 
tions on what he reads, only loads his mind with a rhapsody of tales, fit, in 
winter nights, for the entertainment of others... .1® 


Breitinger began his discourse by reminding his readers that that 
which distinguished man from the beast was his power of thought. 
But of late this power seemed to have been sadly neglected. Nearly 
any overheard conversation would prove that point : 


Die Rede ist es durch welche der Mensch bekannt machet, daB er gedencket.... 
Aber wenn ihr auf die Conversationen des grésten Theils der Menschen 
Achtung gebet...so werdet ihr wahrnehmen, daB ihre Reden lauter machina- 
lische Wirckungen des Gedachtnisses sind. Sie werden mit tausend Historien 
einkommen, mit Fabeln, Complimenten, Wortspielen. . . .2® 


When they sought for the cause of this sad lack of exercise of reason, 
both Locke and Breitinger traced it to the deficient educational back- 
ground. Locke’s explanation of the trouble was based specifically on his 
theory of the association of ideas (discussed in the Essay, II, xxxii), a 
phenomenon which received, he said, no intelligent attention in the 
schools during the student’s important formative years. The lack of 
proper training in the association of ideas led to trouble in later years. 


14 Mary Bell and Lawrence M. Price, The Publication of English Literature 
in Germany in the Eighteenth Century, a spar | of California Publications in 
Modern Philology, XVII (Berkeley, 1934), 

15M. Wundt, “Die Philosophie an der Universitit Jena,” Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fiir Thiiringische Geschichte und Altertumskunde, Neue Folge, Heft 15 
(Jena, 1932), p. 78. 

16 The work was George Tullie’s A Discourse of the Government of the 
Thoughts (London, 1694). It passed into a second edition in 1695 and a third in 
1699. A subsequent German version by Poley bore the title: Discurs von 
Beherrschung der Gedanken (Leipzig, 1721). Cf. Zedler, GroBes vollstandiges 
Universallexikon, XXVIII (1741), col. 1163. Thereafter Poley’s interest turned 
to Locke, and his German version of Locke’s Essay finally appeared in 1757. 

17 Conduct, § 21 (Works, II, 326). This and subsequent references are to 
Works of John Locke, 9th ed. (London, 1791), 9 vols. 

18 Jbid., § 13 (Works, I, 349 ff.). 

19 Discourse, I, ix, 45 (Vetter ed.). See note 9. 
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Incorrect associations established in youth were difficult to correct ; 
to do so the mind should be permitted “‘to look into its own principles.” 
In this the teachers have hindered rather than helped, 


... it being the great art and business of the teachers and guides in most sects 
to suppress, as much as they can, this fundamental duty which every man owes 
himself.... [This] amounts to no more, but making them imbibe their teachers’ 
notions and tenets by an implicit faith, and firmly adhere to them whether true 
or false.2° 


For Breitinger also the cause was “eintzig die elende Erziehung” : 


[Die Menschen] haben seit ihrer ersten Kindheit das Ungliick gehabt, da8 
Unverstandige, welchen die Sorge obgelegen, ihnen die erste Concepte von der 
Welt, in welche sie angelanget, und von ihren Geschafften zumachen, es in der 
gebiethenden und dictatorischen Methode gethan in welcher die ungerechten 
Formuln stehen: Dieses ist jetzt also; Ich will daB es also seye... .?2 


The results of these early incorrect thinking habits were carried over 
into later life, and thus adults have deprived their intelligence of its 
inborn right “die Sache zu untersuchen.” 

Both Locke and Breitinger then emphasized the difficulty of chang- 
ing incorrect habits of thought once they have become established. 
Improvement was rare, and possible, said Locke, only with “industry 
and application, which will require more time and pains than grown 
men, settled in their course of life, will allow to it, and therefore very 
seldom is done.” The only aid was the use and exercise of reason, 
which “brings us back to that which I laid down before, that it is only 
practice that improves our minds. . . .”** Preconceptions could be 
overcome only by honest self-examination : 


What ...is the cure? No other but this, that every man should let alone others’ 
prejudices, and examine his own. Nobody is convinced of his by the accusation 
of another; he recriminates by the same rule, and is clear. The only way to 
remove this great cause of ignorance and error out of the world, is, for everyone 
impartially to examine himself.2* 


And Breitinger : “Es ist kleine leichte Sache sich von einer angenom- 
menen Manier, an welche die Glieder seit langer Zeit gewohnet sind, 
loszureiBen.” His suggestion to the willing subject was the same as 
Locke’s, that he empty the mind of preconceptions, and then allow to 
reénter only “was er mit seiner eignen Vernunft untersuchet, und von 
dem er die Deutlichkeit gefunden hat. . . .”"** 

In this process of reéxamination three hindrances were recognized 
and described by Breitinger. These also were paralleled in Locke. 
The first was excessive haste, the second excessive attention to au- 
thorities, the third (though actually listed first by Breitinger) was 


20 Conduct, { 41 (Works, II, 388 ff.). 
21 Discourse, I, ix, 46. 

22 Conduct, 1 6 (Works, II, 338). 

23 [bid., J 10 ( Works, II, 344). 

24 Discourse, I, ix, 47. 
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the apparent untrustworthiness of some sense perceptions, as, for 
example, when a cane is held under water and appears to the sight 
distorted, but when taken from the water appears perfectly shaped : 


Dieses soll ihm zu einem Underricht dienen, daB er die Behutsamkeit brauche, 
und seinen Sinnen niemahls Glauben zumesse, als wenn er alle Circomstanzen 
welche sich ereigner, exact und reifflich erwogen hat, denn er wird auf diese 
Weise lehrnen, wie weit die Kraffte der Sinnen sich erstrecken, und in welcher 
Distantz und Positur ihnen zutrauen.?5 


In the Conduct, Locke had used an illustration of perspective in paint- 
ing to warn the observer how the senses might become confused, and 
wrong associations persist : 


Let anyone not skilled in painting be told when he sees bottles and tobacco pipes, 
and other things so painted, as they are in some places shown; that he does not 
see protuberances, and you will not convince him but by the touch.... How 
frequent instances may one meet with of this in the arguings of the learned, 
who not seldom, in two ideas they have in their minds, substitute one for the 
other ... often without perceiving it themselves ?2¢ 


In his discussion of the hindrances to right reasoning, Locke criti- 
cized hastiness and loose thinking in connection with both inductive 
and deductive reasoning : 


The understanding is ... eager to enlarge its views by running too fast into gen- 
eral observations and conclusions without a due examination of particulars. .. .27 


There is another fault that stops or misleads men in their knowledge... and 
that is a custom of taking up with principles that are not self evident, and very 
often not so much as true. It is not unusual to see men rest their opinions upon 
foundations that have no more certainty and solidarity than the propositions 
built on them... .2% 


On this important hindrance Breitinger too warned the overhasty 
thinker : 


Er wird finden, daB, wenn er Schliisse aus einem gewissen Principio geleitet, 
bevor er alle Terminos desselben eigentlich gekannt, und sich davon versichert, 
alles dasjenige Falschheit ist, was er darauf gebauet hat.?® 


The reason for this overhaste was to be found in human nature itself, 
and both writers ljsted substantially the same human qualities as 
responsible for it. Locke said : 


All these, and several others which laziness, impatience, custom and want of use 
and attention lead men into are misapplications of the understanding. ... Some 
men’s tempers are quickly weary of any one thing. Constancy and assiduity are 
what they cannot bear; the same study long continued in, is... intolerable 
to them.*° 

25 Loc. cit. 

26 Conduct, { 41 (Works, 11, 390). 

27 [bid., § 25 ( Works, I, 367 f.). 

28 [bid., § 6 (Works, I, 333). 

29 Discourse, I, ix, 47. 

3° Conduct, § 16 f. (Works, I1, 353 £.). Italics mine. 
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And Breitinger : 


Dieses [die Ubereilung] ist ein Hinderni&, welches bei den Menschen nur allzu- 
gemein; ihre Natur is allsufaul, fliichtig und ungedultig, als daB sie lang ber 
etwas stillstehen sollten.*! 


The solution to this difficulty came only from a careful investigation of 
the problem from all sides. Locke wrote: 


For he that will know, must by the connexion of the proofs see the truth, and 
the ground it stands on. It is to this same haste and impatience of the mind 
also, that a not due tracing of the arguments to their foundations is owing ; men 
see a little, presume a great deal and so jump to the conclusions.%? 


Breitinger’s view was very similar : 


Die Mittel sich aus dieser Difficultet loszuwinden, sind diese, daB er keinen 
Satz gelten lasse, von dem er alle Terminos nicht im Grunde verstehet, und 
thre Wahrheit nicht wol untersucht hat; hernach, daB er keine Consequentz aus 
einem Satz herleite, welche nicht klar, unsweiffelhafft und nothwendig daraus 
abflieBet.38 


In his discussion of partiality Locke devoted several pages to an- 
other hindrance to right reasoning : the close adherence to authorities. 
One of the more harmful types of partiality prevalent among students 
of his day was the “making use of the opinions of writers, and laying 
stress upon their authorities. . . .”** Breitinger recognized a similar 
danger : 


Endlich st68t ihm noch ein Verhinderni8B auf von der Autoritet. Er 1aBt sich das 
Ansehen und die Renommee eines gelehrten oder eines vornehmen Mannes 
verfiihren, also daB er bey der Untersuchung einer Sache, geschwinder ist, davon 
zuglauben, was dieser davon debitirt hat, als was er selbst davon finden mdchte.*® 


Such excessive quotation very often meant, said Locke, that no true 
perception of the strength or weakness of an argument had been 
attained. 


All that he relies on, without this perception, he takes upon trust, upon the 
author’s credit, without any knowledge of it at all. This makes me not at all 
wonder to see some men so abound in citations, and buiid so much upon authori- 
ties, it being the sole foundation on which they bottom most of their own tenets ; 
so that, in effect, they have but second-hand... knowledge... which indeed is 
no knowledgze at all.3¢ 


Locke’s implied solution lay in thus pointing out that knowledge based 
on authority alone was useless. Breitinger’s soluticn, which amounted 
to the same thing, was to warn that the authority too might have been 
subject to some weakness which had rendered his argument invalid.** 


31 Discourse, I, ix, 47. Italics mine. 

32 Conduct, | 16 ( Works, I1, 353). Italics mine. 
33 Discourse, I, ix, 47. Italics mine. 

34 Conduct, | 24 (Works, II, 363). 

35 Discourse, I, ix, 48. 

36 Conduct, {| 24 ( Works, II, 365). 

37 Discourse, I, ix, 48. 
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His final admonition to the young thinker was to exercise his own 
reason and to draw his own conclusions based on personal observation. 


Wenn er endlich alle diese Hindernissen gliicklich tiberstanden hat, alsdann hat 
er die Vernunfft wieder frey, und ist in der Situation sie gliicklich zugebrauchen 
und zu med:\ieren.... [Er wird] jetzo in sich selbst gehen, und sich fragen, 
was er von der oder einer andern Sache, welche ihm aufstést, gedencken 
konne, . . .38 


Locke’s Conduct contained many such admonitions. Only by one’s 
own exercise of reasoning powers would true knowledge be attained. 
“As it is in the body, so it is in the mind; practice makes it what it 
is... .”°° And again: 


Only he, that would thus give the mind its flight, and send abroad his inquiries 
into all parts after truth, must be sure to settle in his head determined ideas of all 
that he employs his thoughts about, and never fail to judge himself, and judge 
unbiassedly, of all that he receives from others... .*° 


Locke’s particular emphasis on developing independence in one’s 
thinking habits and his warning against the dangers of borrowed 
learning refiected an opposition to sterile intellectualism completely 
shared by Breitinger. The same themes provided the Swiss writer with 
material for a continuation of the discussion in three following dis- 
courses in Part One: numbers thirteen, seventeen, and twenty-one, on 
“Selbsterkenntnis,” and number six of Part Two: “Vom Meditieren.” 
It is quite possible that Breitinger also kept Locke in mind when com- 
posing the later articles.** 

Breitinger’s subscription to the basic tenet of empiricism was per- 
haps most clearly set forth in Discourse, IV, xii, where he maintained 
“da ein Kind, das allererst auf die Welt kommt, seine Imagination 
und seinen Verstand ganz leer und dde hat, nicht anderst als wie 
unbeschriebenes Papier.’’** 

Even in one of his rare discussions on a lighter theme, “Vom 
Spiel,”** the author used self-improvement as a leitmotif, and in- 
troduced the anecdote of Locke and the card players to illustrate his 
point. Breitinger’s source, admitted in a footnote, was LeClerc’s 
well-known biographical sketch of Locke in the Bibliotheque Choisie."* 
Locke was once invited, so the story went, to a gathering of distin- 
guished gentlemen who, when they had come together, immediately 


38 Toc. cit. 

39 Conduct, J 4 (Works, I, 332). 

40 [bid., § 3 ( Works, I, 331). Cf. also § 3 (Works, II, 329), and § 4 (Works, 
II, 333). 

#1 Cf. Vetter, pp. 9, 11, 12, where the Spectator and Shaftesbury are suggested 
sources. 

42 The practical consequence of such a theory for education also attracted 
Breitinger’s attention, but that is another problem. Among other leading “moral 
weeklies” subscribing to the empiric tabula rasa theory were Die verniinftigen 
Tadlerinnen, II, 48; (Hamburg) Matrone, II, 26; (Hamburg) Patriot, p. 3. 

43 Discourse der Mahlern, |, xv, by Albrecht Direr [Breitinger]. 

44 Op. cit., VI (1705), 357. 
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began a spirited card game. Locke looked on for a time, then drew 
out a notebook and began te write earnestly and rapidly. Finally, 
one of the others, noticing his great industry, inquired what might be 
the nature of his work, and Locke replied, in the words of Breitinger : 


Mylord, ich will so viel ich kan, und es moglich ist, ihre Compagnie mir zu 
niitze machen; denn nachdem ich biBhero mit der grosten Ungedult die Ehre 
erwartet, mit so verstandigen Leuten umzugehen, und jetzo dieselbe erhalten 
habe, so bin ich sorgfaltig gewesen, ihre Unterredungen aufzuschreiben, und 
ich habe allhier den Inhalt desjenigen, was bereits binnen zwey Stunden ist 
geredet worden, in der That aufgezeichnet.*® 


He then began to read aloud his transcription of their senseless 
chatter, and at this the others shamefacedly threw down their cards and 
entered into a learned discourse with Locke. Breitinger, drawing the 
moral, added : 


Dieses ware [sic] ein kluger Streich, der diese vornehme und gescheide Herrn so 
unvermerckt ihrer Thorheit tiberfiihret, und zu dem Gebrauch der Vernunfft 
gebracht hat. 


In Locke’s life, as well as in his work, Breitinger could find encourage- 
ment and inspiration for his plan to lead men to the right use of reason. 

In Bodmer’s use of Lockian themes his differences from Breitinger 
emerge quite clearly, especially so in relation to his views on the origin 
and development of language. The specific inspiration*® for the sixth 
discourse by Rubeen [Bodmer] on language was the Spectator, No. 
373, which again was admittedly based on the “two chapters upon 
the abuse of words in Mr. Locke’s treatise on Human Understanding.” 
The Spectator said: “He [Locke] earnestly recommends the use of 
definitions. ‘A definition,’ says he, ‘is the only way whereby the precise 
meaning of moral words can be known.’” And similarly Bodmer : 
“Das eintzige Mittel dem Wort-Zanck abzuhelfen oder ihn zuverweh- 
ren, ist dieses, da& man sich um die Erklahrung der Wo6rtern 
bekiimmere, welche man gebrauchen will.”** The “two chapters” of 
Locke’s Essay were chapters ten and eleven of Book Three: “Of the 
abuse of words,” and “Of the remedies of the foregoing Imperfections 
and abuses.” As to the need for definitions Locke had written : 


This I have here mentioned... to show of what consequence it is for men... in 
all their moral discourses, to define their words.... And it must be great want 
of ingenuity (to say no worse of it) to refuse to do it: since a definition is the 
only way whereby the precise meaning of moral words can be known.*® 


As an illustration of this abuse of language the Spectator had said: 


I know no two words that have been more abused by the different and wrong 
interpretations which are put upon them, than these two, modesty and assurance. 


45 Discourse, I, xv, 74. 

46 Vetter, p. 6. On the Spectator and the Discourse see also Vetter, Der 
Spectator als Quelle der Diskurse der Maler (Frauenfeld, 1887). 

4? Discourse, I, vi, 32. 

48 Essay, III, xi, 7 17 (Works, Il, 51). 
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To say such a one is a modest man, sometimes indeed passes for a good character, 
but at present is very often used to signify a sheepish, awkward fellow who has 
neither good breeding, politeness, nor any knowledge of the world. 


This particular example was apparently original with the Spectator, 
but the theory it illustrated was plainly stated by Locke: “To make 
words serviceable to the end of communication, it is necessary .. . 
that they excite in the hearer exactly the same idea they stand for in 
the mind of the speaker.’’*® To illustrate the same point Bodmer used 
the same word concept as had the Spectator: 


Ich nenne, zum Exempel, die Niedrigkeit, und derjenige, gegen den ich dieses 
Wort brauche, begreiffet dadurch eine andere Qualitet...welche ich von der 
Niedrigkeit unendlich underscheide, so werden wir uns niemals verstehen. . . .5° 


The Spectator then turned from Locke’s chapters on words to the 
evolution of clear definitions for the specific concepts thus singled 
out. Bodmer borrowed no more from this article, but probably turned 
to the original source in Locke," for a closer examination of the sixth 
discourse shows that it constituted in fact a brief treatment of several 
salient features in Locke’s discussion of language (Essay, Book 
Three), with many parallels to the original not found in the Spectator 
article. The close relationship to Locke was apparent in the opening 
sentences of each. Locke began: 


God having designed man for a sociable creature, made him not only with an 
inclination, but under a necessity to have fellowship with those of his own kind; 
but furnished him also with language, which was to be the great instrument and 
common tie of society. Man therefore had by nature his organs so fashioned, 
as to be fit to frame articulate sounds, which we call words.5* 


And Bodmer: 


Die Menschen haben von der Natur gewisse Instrumente empfangen, mit 
welchen sie eine Stimme von sich geben, und andere, mit welchen sie diese 
Stimme vielfaltig verandern konnen... .5* 


The basic “instruments,” Bodmer continued, were letters, which might 
be combined into syllables, and these into words. Concerning the social 
necessity for speech Locke wrote : 


The comfort and advantage of society not being to be had without communica- 
tion of thoughts, it was necessary that man should find out some external sensible 
signs, whereof those invisible ideas, which his thoughts are made up of, might 
be made known to others. For this purpose nothing was so fit...as those artic- 
ulate sounds, which with so much ease and variety he found himself able to 
make.** 


4* Essay, I, ix, § 6 ( Works, U, 8). 
50 Discourse, I, vi, 32. 

51 Cf. Vetter, p. 6. 

52 Essay, Ill, i, § 1 (Works, 1, 427). 
53 Discourse, I, vi, 30. 

54 Essay, III, ii, § 1 (Works, 1, 430). 
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This theme too had its parallel in Bodmer : 


Der Nutzen, welchen die Menschen von diesen Instrumenten zeuhen, mit 
welchen sie so unendlich viele Thone oder Syllben und Worter machen konnen, 
ist so beschaffen, daB ohne ihre Hilffe keine Societet bestehen konnte, weil 
sie Mittel sind, daB ein Gemith dem,andern klare und deutliche Nachrichten von 
allem demjenigen geben kan, was es wahrnimmt, was es urtheilet, und was es 
schlieBet.55 


Thus Bodmer and Locke took up the thread of an argument con- 
cerning the origin of language which dated back to remote antiquity.” 
Through the centuries of controversy three fairly well differentiated 
theories evolved: the “traditional” (language a divine gift to man in 
the Garden of Eden) ; the “conventional” (language an invention of 
man possessed of reason which made of him a gregarious creature and 
induced him to give vocal expression to his ideas) ; and the “sensa- 
tionalist” (language a spontaneous response to sensations without the 
necessary intervention of reason). Within such a classification Locke 
and Bodmer would be considered conventionalists. The similarity 
in their theories did not end here, however, but extended also to 
specific details. The problems involved were particularly attractive 
to eighteenth-century thinkers, and the views of Locke and Bodmer 
were not without significance for later speculation, as we shall see. 

Locke, having stated his interpretation of language as a phenomenon 
capable of rational development, then described the manner in which 
particular words and the ideas for which they stood were expanded 
to apply to similar phenomena and thus form general concepts: 


Words become general, by being made the signs of ideas, and ideas become 
general, by separating from them the circumstances of time, and place, and 
any other ideas, that may determine them to this or that particular existence.5* 


Bodmer’s description of the process was substantially that of Locke: 
“TDie Menschen] zeichnen einen jeden Begriffe mit einem gewissen 
Worte ; den Begriffen von ahnlichen Sachen geben sie ahnliche Worte, 
und den andern eigene.’’** 

In the following discussion of the various parts of speech, both 
Locke and Bodmer devoted special attention to that group of words 
which asserted the relationships between ideas. Locke wrote: 


Besides words which are names of the ideas in the mind, there are a great many 
others that are made use of, to signify the connexion that the mind gives to 
ideas, or propositions, one with the other.... The words, whereby it signifies 
what connexion it gives to the several affirmations and negations, that it unites 
in one continued reasoning or narration, are generally called particles; and it is 
in the right use of these, that more particularly consists the clearness and beauty 
of a good style.... And to express well...methodical and rational thoughts, 


55 Discourse, I, vi, 30. 

56 Cf. O. Jespersen, Language, Its Nature, Development and Origin (New 
York, 1922), pp. 19 ff. 

57 Essay, III, iii, § 6 ( Works, I, 437). 

58 Discourse, I, vi, 31. 
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[a man] must have words to show what connexion, restriction, distinction, oppo- 
sition, emphasis, etc., he gives to each respective part of his discourse. To mis- 
take in any of these, is to puzzle, instead of informing his hearer... .5® 


Bodmer’s remarks closely paralleled those of Locke. After mentioning 
first the group made up of substantives and adjectives, and a second 
group, the verbs, Bodmer discussed particles, and the order in which 
he enumerated their uses exactly followed Locke’s listing : 


Und den dritten Theil brauchen sie ihre Schliisse an einander zufiigen, und die 
Folge auszubilden, in welcher einer von dem andern absteiget; sie machen 
Worter welche den Zusammenhang, die Bedingung, die Underscheidung, den 
Gegensatz, den Nachdruck zeigen. Man nennet sie Particulas. 


Regarding their special importance he was also in close agreement 
with Locke : 


Ich mercke hier an, da8 die Klarheit und diz Reimigkeit der Rede vornehmlich 
von dem rechten Gebrauche dieser letstern Gattung der Worten abflieBet. Wenn 
sie ohne Verstande und auf gut Gliick hin gesetzet werden, so wird die Rede 
dunckel, ungestalt, unordenlich und schwach.® 


Launching then into the discussion of definitions, Bodmer stated 
that the necessity for them resulted not only from human carelessness, 
but also from the very nature of words; for “die Worte haben keine 
Bedeutung, als welche die Menschen einig worden sind ihnen 
zugeben.” This important principle, too, may well have come from 
Bodmer’s knowledge of Locke, although it was not in the Spectator 
article. Locke had often voiced such a theory: “Now since sounds 
have no natural connexion without ideas, but have all their signification 
from the arbitrary imposition of men. . . .”* And later: “Words, 
having naturally no signification, the idea which each stands for must 
be learned and retained by those who would exchange thoughts. . . .”"** 
This is followed by the discussion of the need for definitions, which has 
been described above. 

The final section in both Bodmer and Locke (again lacking in the 
Spectator) was devoted to a discussion of acceptable standards for 
definition. Both found it in the norm of “common usage.” Of this 
Locke said : 


... it is not enough that men have ideas... but they must also take care to 
apply their words, as near as may be, to such ideas as common use has annexed 
to them. For words... being no man’s private possession ...it is not for anyone, 
at pleasure, to change the stamp they are current in. ... Men's intentions in speak- 
ing are, or at least should be, to be understood; which cannot be without fre- 
quent explanations, demands and other the like incommodious interruptions, 
where men do not follow common use.** 


5° Essay, III, vii, § 1 f. (Works, I, 1 f.). Italics mine. 
6° Discourse, I, vi, 31. Italics mine. 

61 Essay, III, ix, { 4 ( Works, Il, 7). 

62 Joc. cit. 

63 Essay, III, xi, 11 ( Works, II, 47 f.). 
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On the same subject Bodmer wrote: 


Man schreyet diejenigen fur eigensinnig aus, welche in der Kleidung von der 
gemeinen Mode abgehen, und sich in die Tracht ihrer Voreltern verstellen, 
welche vor hundert Jahren nicht mehr gelebet haben; Es ist gewi8 ein groBrer 
Eigensinn in dem Reden von dem arlgemeinen Gebrauche sich verirren; Man 
bedienet sich ja der Sprache um seine Gedancken zuerklaren, wenn denn die 
Worte in dem Finsterni8 begraben liegen, wenn sie alt, fremd und unbekannt, 
so wird niemand konnen errathen was ihr sagen wollet. Darum ist es allein der 
Gebrauch welchem das Recht zukommt die Bedeutungen der Wortern fest 
zustellen. . . .°4 


By common use, however, Bodmer explained that he did not mean 
“rough” usage, but rather the usage current in more learned circles, 
and in this distinction he also followed Locke, who said: 


The proper signification and use of terms is best to be learned from those, who 
in their writings and discourses appear to have had the clearest notions, and 
applied to them their terms with the exactest choice and fitness.®5 


And Bodmer: 


Der wol reden will, nimmt zum Muster die Reden politer und witziger Mannern, 
welche sich durch ihre Sprache von des gemeinen Pobels seiner abgesondert 
haben.*®@ 


Bodmer then concluded with an appeal for the enrichment of the 
German language, which of course did not come from Locke. This 
fact in itself is noteworthy in that it emphasized the particular practical 
need of the German language at that period of its development. In 
his language discussion Locke’s primary purpose had been to foster 
clarity in philosophical discussion. Bodmer agreed fully, but made his 
principal appeal for a general improvement in the language of con- 
temporary German literature and speech. Further, both Locke and 
Bodmer should be credited with helping to give currency to the 
theory that words were directly related to ideas rather than to 
things, thus opposing a theory which asserted a somewhat super- 
stitious relationship between word and thing. Thereby they assisted in 
clearing the way for later development which may be noted both in 
Bodmer himself and thereafter in others who speculated on the dif- 
ficult problem of the relationship between language and reason. In a 
recent Bodmer study Max Wehrli has written: 


Gerade die Ablehnung barocker Sprachmystik, die im Wort mit seinem ma- 
gischen Bezug zwischen Laut und Ding unmittelbar sachliche Offenbarung 
sehen kann, gibt den Weg frei zur Erfassung der Sprache nicht mehr als 
gottlichen Geschenks sondern als geistiger Leistung des Menschen und zur 
Wirdigung der verschiedenen Sprachindividualitaten.** 


64 Discourse, I, vi, 33. 

65 Essay, III, xi, § 11 (Works, II, 48). 

66 Discourse, I, vi, 34. 

67 Max Wehrli, Johann Jakob Bodmer und die Geschichte der Literatur 
(Frauenfeld and Leipzig, 1937), p. 62. (Wege zur Dichtung, XX VII.) 
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The language problem in literature continued to occupy Bodmer’s 
interest. In his Critische Betrachtungen iiber die poetischen Gemahlde 
der Dichter (1741) he devoted much attention to the problem in 
relation to the poet, in an attempt to ascertain what class of words was 
to be especially recommended to him. Here again Bodmer could find 
confirmation of his theories in those of Locke. The latter had 
pointed out : 


... how great a dependence our words have on common sensible ideas; and how 
those which are made use of to stand for actions and notions quite removed 
from sense, have their rise from thence, and from obvious sensible ideas are 
transferred to more abstruse significations, and made to stand for ideas that 
come not under the cognizance of our senses.® 


In support of his contention he mentioned that “Spir‘t in its primary 
signification, is breath; angel a messenger.” In the early period of 
language development, Locke maintained, such use of metaphor had 
probably been employed by men “to make known to others any opera- 
tions they felt in themselves, or any other ideas that came not under 
their senses .. . [and] by that means to make others the more easily 
to conceive those operations they experienced in themselves, which 
made no outward sensible appearances. . . .”"** In Bodmer’s view the 
poet’s problem was one of communication very similar to the situation 
Locke had envisaged, and his recommended solution closely paralleled, 
Locke’s assumptions regarding the origin of metaphor. To be effective, 
said Bodmer, the poet’s word must possess a sensuous appeal. Mere 
clarity of expression is not enough “wenn er nicht daneben sinnlich 
und nachdriicklich ist.” Only by such means can the poet’s idea be 
communicated to the reader : 


Wie kan der Poet anders mit der Phantasie seiner Leser reden, als wenn seine 
Vorstellungen sinnlich und empfindlich sind; wie kan er anders eben dieselben 
Empfindungen in ihr hervorbringen, die das Urbild selber darinnen erwecken 
wurde? 

The best solution to the problem, he continued, was the employment 
of metaphor : 


Nun thun die Metaphoren zu diesem Ende den grésten Dienst. Denn die Sprache 
der Phantasie besteht eben in dem Gebrauche der Figuren, und vornehmlich 
der Metaphoren, als wodurch die Dinge gantz sichtbar gemachet werden.7°® 


As Wehrli says: “In diesen Metaphern offenbart sich am meisten der 
freie geistige Charakter der Sprache, ihre dem Dichterischen gleiche 
Kraft der Einbildung.”"* In this connection, he considers Bodmer 
in a sense the spiritual precursor of later eighteenth-century students 
of the language problem: 


68 Essay, III, i, 1 5 ( Works, I, 428). 
69 Loc. cit. 

7° Bodmer, op. cit., p. 98. 

71 Wehrli, op. cit., p. 64. 
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Wenigstens bis auBen war Bodmer vorgedrungen zur Frage nach dem Wesen 
des sprachlichen Zeichens, des sprachlichen Symbols, das sich eben als mehr 
erwies, denn ein bloBes Zeichen. Sprache und Vernunft waren ihm zwar nie als 
untrennbare, fast identische Korrelate, wie Hamann und Herder, erschienen. 
Aber doch war von ihm das Wort nicht als etwas Selbstverstandliches und 
ohne weiteres Ersetzliches, sondern als lebendig individuelles Phanomen erkannt 
worden,?2 


Turning now irom the consideration of the language problem, a 
connection may also be noted between the theories of Locke and 
Bodmer on other subjects. That Bodmer himself felt the affinity of 
his ideas with those of Locke was attested by the fact that in this 
same work he called directly on Locke as authority for his statements. 
In Chapter Two, “Von der Gleichheit zwischen der eigentlichen 
Mahlerey und der poetischen,” Bodmer found the two art forms alike 
in aim, but he also called attention to the differences in the forms 
of poetry, painting, and sculpture. The chief points of contrast for 
him were those of medium and method: 


Indessen findet sich bey dieser Gleichheit ein groBer Unterschied zwischen diesen 
Kiinsten, welcher von den verschiedenen Ausftihrungen ihres Vornehmens ent- 
stehet, indem sie in unterschiedene Wege einschlagen, damit sie zu ihrem 
Endzweck gelangen.7* 


This meant that their results, too, would be different, and for Bodmer 
painting was to be preferred to sculpture. For justification of this 
opinion he called upon Locke: 


Daher kommt jetzo, daB diese Kiinstler einander an Verdienste ziemlich ungleich 
werden. Was die beyden letztern anbelangt, so hat uns der Hr. Johann Locke in 
dem vortrefflichen Buch von dem menschlichen Verstande den wunderbaren Vor- 
zug der Mahlerey iiber die Bildhauerey in der artigsten Parabel vergestellt. . . .74 


The passage in question Bodmer now quoted from the French transla- 
tion of the Essay. The anecdote dealt with a wager between a painter 
and a sculptor as to the relative merits of their art. To settle the 
question a blind man was brought in and allowed to pass his hands 
over the sculptor’s statue, which the blind critic declared to be an 
admirable work. Being then conducted before a painting, he also 
passed his hands over the likeness which had been put upon the 
canvas, and was told when his fingers touched the head, the brow, 
the eyes, and the various parts in turn. This art work he declared a 
true masterpiece, since he could imagine all the parts, of which his 
touch and other senses could tell him nothing. The moral of the story 
for Bodmer and Locke was that the pleasures produced by intellectual 
reflection were to be preferred to those arising directly from sensation. 
Bodmer now applied the same principle to a comparison of poetry and 


72 Wehrli, op. cit., p. 67. 
73 Bodmer, op. cit., p. 32. 
74 Loc. cit. 
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painting, and claimed for the former just such an advantage as the 
latter had over sculpture for the blind man: 


Aber der Poet tibertrifft in eben diesen Stiicken auch den Mahler. Das Wunder 
seiner Kunst ist so groB, daB er, wie ein magischer Mahler, ein Gemahlde durch 
die Worte, die nicht nur unfuihlbar sondern auch unsichtbar sind, verfertiget, und 
was noch wunderbarer ist, auf einmal eine Menge solcher Gemahlde in Stand 
bringt, indem er mit einer Schrift in die Phantasien aller seiner Leser mahlet.** 


The treatment of the subject here was almost identical with that in 
Discourse der Mahlern (1, xx), with the exception that in this work 
Bodmer called directly on Locke in justification of his theory. 

In a later chapter, “Von den persdénlichen Charactern,” Bodmer 
called the poet’s attention to individual differences. These must be 
studied if the writer’s work is to represent nature truly, even though 
such differences are not, strictly speaking, natural differences. 


Unter den neuern Weltweisen giebt es eine gewisse Secte, die behaupten will. 
der groBte Unterschied, der zwischen einem Menschen und dem andern herrschet, 
werde von der Natur gemacht. Da die Natur, sagen sie, die Menschen in eine 
Gesellschaft zusammen verbinden wollen, hat sie vorbedachtig durch die un- 
gleiche Ausspendung und Vertheilung ihrer Giiter je des einen Menschen 
Wolseyn mit des andern seinem verknipfet: Darum hat sie auch die Begierden 
der Menschen auf so unterschiedliche Weise gemenget, weil die Gleichheit der- 
selben der erste Zunder aller Feindschaft und Zerriittung ist.... Diese Meinung 
hat zwar einen groBen Schein; aber wenn man sie erwiegt, schlechten Grund."* 


Bodmer’s opposition to such a theory was based on his subscription 
to the tabula rasa theory : 


Die Seele eines Kindes, das allererst aus der dunkeln Werckstaat, allwo es von 
der Natur gebildet worden, an das frohe Tages-Licht hervorkoémmt, hat noch 
keine Krafte auf einige Weise zu wircken. Die Einbildung und der Verstand 
sind noch leer und Gde, und einem reinen Papier oder einer polierten Tafel 
gleich, so allerley Figuren erst anzunehmen fahig sind. Es ist so fern, daB dieses 
Kind mit einigen Begriffen der Dinge von der Natur ausgeriistet sey, daB es 
noch kaum etliche Begriffe von sich selbst und von seinem Wesen hat. Der Wille 
wird allein von den Empfindungen des Leibes determinirt ; und von den Affecten, 
welche aus undeutlichen Begriffen von dem guten und bosen entstehen, ist es 
noch gantzlich frey.?7 


For Bodmer, as for Locke, the term “natural differences” applied only 
to physical characteristics and potentialities : 


... auf die natiirliche Beschaffenheit des Leibes...auf dessen Schwache oder 
Starcke, auf die Munterkeit und Behandigkeit der Glieder auf die Menge und 
Eigenschaft des Gebliites und der ibrigen fliissigen Materie.... 


The chief cause of individual differences worthy of the poet’s particular 
notice Bodmer found, like Locke, in experience : 


75 Bodmer, op. cit., pp. 33 ff. 
76 Jbid., p. 385. 
*7 [bid., p. 386. 
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Die Kunst thut weit ein mehrers zu diesem groBen Unterschied, der sich unter 
den Menschen befindet. Ich rechne aber zu der Kunst alles das, was die Aut- 
erziehung, die eigene Erfahrung und der Umgang mit andern bi8 auf ein 
gewisses Alter dem Menschen beybringen, da sein Character sich allgemach 
befestiget.7® 


Evidence of Bodmer’s favorable opinion of Locke may be noted as 
late as 1763, when in Einige Gespriche im Elysium™ Bodmer intro- 
duced several moderns along with the ancients. Boileau, Pope, Locke, 
Addison, and Swift among others were accorded this honor. 

Thus Bodmer and Breitinger aided materially in introducing the 
theories of Locke’s Essay to a less academic reading public, and them- 
selves drew from his ideas inspiration not only for their program of 
moral uplift, but also for theories of linguistic, literary, and artistic 
criticism. In this way they also helped to focus attention upon English 
thought and to foster interest in English literature—an important 
cultural development in eighteenth-century Germany. 


University of California, Los Angeles 


78 Loc. cit. 
79“Anhang” to Neue Critische Briefe. Cf. Vetter, “J. J. Bodmer und die eng- 
lische Litteratur,” Bodmer Denkschrift, p. 345. 
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ALBERT CAMUS AND GRAHAM GREENE 
By Henry A. Grupss 


In an article in a recent number of Scrutiny, H. A. Mason, dis- 
cussing French critical reviews, put forth this query (to which he 
did not attempt to give an answer) : “It would be interesting to learn 
to what Stephen Spender and the author of Brighton Rock owe the 
prominence they enjoy in the pages of contemporary French periodi- 
cals.”" The case of Spender does not concern us here, but we do pro- 
pose to examine in some detail the case of the author of Brighton 
Rock, Graham Greene, and notably the analogies between some of 
his works and those of the contemporary French writer, Albert 
Camus. 


The fact that twentieth-century American novelists are enjoying a 
vogue in France today, and that a number of French novelists of the 
most recent generation have found them a source of inspiration, is 
well known.” Sartre, Simon de Beauvoir, Camus, and others less 
prominent owe a definite debt to Hemingway, Faulkner, Dos Passos, 
Steinbeck, as well as to the less-renowned Horace McCoy and Henry 
Miller. According to Sartre, Camus’ novel L’Etranger “deliberately 
borrowed the technique of [Hemingway’s] The Sun Also Rises.’”* 


One might add that it borrowed more than the technique. Jake 
Barnes, the hero of Hemingway’s novel, has some resemblance to 
Meursault, the protagonist of L’Etranger, in that, through his sexual 
impotence, he is an outsider* even among the American expatriates 
in Paris, who, in a way, are outsiders themselves. But Jake Barnes, 
who lies on his bed and weeps because of his love for Brett Ashley, 
is not always an outsider. He participates very definitely in life, in 
that he has very human emotions, though he usually conceals them. 
On the other hand, in the novels of the English novelist Graham 
Greene, there are certain characters who are much closer to the dazed 
and numb protagonist of L’Etranger than are Jake Barnes of The Sun 
Also Rises or Lieutenant Henry of A Farewell to Arms. The fugitive 
priest, in The Power and the Glory (1940), and especially the miser- 
able Arthur Rowe, in The Ministry of Fear (1943), are “outsiders” 
in the Camus sense. 


1 “ ‘Critique,’ the First Two Years,” Scrutiny, XV (Spring, 1948), 138. 

2 An interesting study of this phenomenon is J. P. Sartre’s “American Novel- 
ists in French Eyes,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXXVIII (August, 1946), 114-16. 

8 [did., p. 114. 

*“The Stranger,” the title of the novel in the American translation, is very 
unsatisfactory, since it lacks the connotations of the original. “Outsider” is to be 
preferred. 
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Let us hasten to state that we are not suggesting that Arthur Rowe 
is a source of Meursault. Chronologically this is impossible: 
L’Etranger was published in 1942 and The Ministry of Fear in 1943, 
a time when English books were not easily available to Frenchmen.* 
There are a number of interesting analogies between the two novels, 
however, as we propose to show: the world of Graham Greene is not 
too different from the world of Albert Camus. 

Just what is the world of Albert Camus—or rather the world of 
Meursault, the protagonist of L’Etranger?* Meursault, I’étranger, the 
outsider, a young clerk living in Algiers, participates in life, he is alive, 
but his attitude is constantly one of complete indifference. When he 
considers whether he should or should not have followed a certain 
course of action, his conclusion is always: “cela n’avait aucune im- 
portance.’ When asked why he did a certain thing, his most frequent 
reply is: “Je ne sais pas.”* Regarding one course of action as just as 
good as another, he gets himself involved in a quarrel between a dis- 
reputable neighbor of his and an Arab, and, one hot morning, on the 
beach near Algiers, he shoots the Arab. There was no real motive: 
the Arab had a knife; Meursault had a revolver which his neighbor 
Raymond had given him; Meursault was dazed by the sun and shot 
without really knowing what he was doing. There is a trial, and 
Meursault defends himself feebly; he is condemned to death. He 
cannot understand that actions of his which seemed to him isolated 
and unmotivated can be interpreted by others as having a cause-and- 
effect relationship. The prosecution scores heavily against him by 
showing that he had sent his mother to an old people’s home, that he 
had not wept at her burial, that the next evening he had picked up a 
girl, taken her to a comic movie, and then taken her home with him 
afterward. This, the attorney claims, proves him a wretch; further- 
more, of his own accord he had become entangled with the disreputable 
Raymond Sintés, and when he is unable to explain why he shot the 
Arab (except for blaming it on the sun) and, especially, when he is 
unable to explain why, after having brought the Arab down with one 
shot, he poured four more bullets into the lifeless body, the case for 
first-degree murder is well built up. 

Meursault has desires and instincts which make the fact of his 
approaching death hard to accept, but he tells himself : “Tout le monde 
sait que la vie ne vaut pas la peine d’étre vécue.’””® In fact, there is no 
hope ; no matter what you do, the result will be bad: “Il n’y avait pas 
d’issue.”*® This idea runs through the book as a sort of leitmotif; it 


° We are assuming that it is highly improbable that The Ministry of Fear 
was written some years before its publication date, and that Camus had seen 
it in manuscript. 

6 It is too often assumed that the point of view of Meursault is that of Camus. 
This is possibly, but not necessarily, so. 

7 L’Etranger (New York: Pantheon Books, 1946), p. 17. 

8 Ibid., p. 14. 

® Ibid., pp. 159-60. 

10 [bid., p. 29. Cf. also pp. 115-16. 
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had been suggested to Meursault by a nurse who had walked along- 
side of him through the hot sun to his mother’s burial. 


Elle m’a dit: “Si on va doucement, on risque une insolation. Mais si on va 
trop vite, on est en transpiration et dans l'église on attrape un chaud et froid.” 
Elle avait raison. Il n’y avait pas d’issue."? 


Meursault has moments of weakness, but he is finally resigned, ap- 
peased, even happy: 


...je m’ouvrais pour la premiére fois a la tendre indifférence du monde. De 
l’éprouver si pareil a moi si fraternel enfin, j’ai senti que j’avais été heureux, et 
que je l’étais encore... .!* 


Life is not worth living ; there is no hope in life. With this convic- 
tion, Meursault goes through life in a daze, living mechanically, taking 
an interest only in trivialities. The last phrases of the book stress the 
fact that he feels himself an outsider among men, and a part of the 
indifferent universe rather than of the life of men: 


Pour que tout soit consommé, pour que je me sente moins seul, il me restait 
a souhaiter, qu’il y ait beaucoup de spectateurs le jour de mon exécution et qu’ils 
m’accueillent avec des cris de haine.'* 


Graham Greene’s The Ministry of Fear is, after all and in spite of 
its great interest, a spy novel, and has certain themes, certain elements 
of plot, certain characters, that are quite different from anything in 
Camus. But the central character, Arthur Rowe, is somewhat the 
same sort of outsider as Meursault, and, in spite of the convention- 
ality of certain trappings, the book betrays an attitude toward life 
and the world that has a pessimism of the same variety as that of 
L’Etranger. 

Arthur Rowe, the mercy-killer of his wife, was acquitted of first- 
degree murder, but spent several years in an asylum. When the story 
opens, he is living in London during the Blitz. Life is meaningless, 
when not horrible, and he has reduced his life to a mechanical round 
of eating and sleeping, avoiding all human contacts except the most 
casual. It must be admitted that he has a motivation for living this 
outsider’s life—the shock of his sense of guilt—whereas Meursault 
had no motivation, or at best a very slight one,’* but on the whole 
Rowe and Meursault are similar in character and attitude. As we 
have seen, Meursault said to himself: “Tout le monde sait que la vie 
ne vaut pas la peine d’étre vécue,” whereas Rowe “thought as he so 
often did: you couldn’t take such an odd world seriously, though all 

11 ’Etranger, p. 29. 

12 [bid., p. 171. 

18 [bid., pp. 171-72. 

14 It is often held that, according to Camus’ thesis, Meursault is the normal. 
average, sane, reasonable man, who acts as he does because the world is absurd. 
This can be (and has been) questioned. Meursault can be interpreted as a man 
warped through frustration (he had been ambitious in his student days, but had 


been obliged to give up his studies—op. cit., p. 63), and then further warped 
because of a subconscious sense of guilt caused by his treatment of his mother. 
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the time he did take it with mortal seriousness.”** Both Meursault 
and Rowe are surprised to discover that isolated actions of theirs, 
unmotivated and pointless to them as is everything in this odd world, 
are linked up by others, by the rest of men, into a chain of cause and 
effect that results in their being called guilty, that is, different, from 
the rest of men. The following quotations present an interesting 
parallelism : 


L’ETRANGER 
MEURSAULT [to his lawyer]. Je lui ai fait remarquer que cette histoire n’avait 
pas de rapport avec mon affaire, mais il m’a répondu seulement qu'il était visible 
que je n’avais jamais eu de rapports avec la justice.'® 


Tue MINIsTRY OF FEAR 
Rowe. I mean—it might have a bearing. That’s something I discovered when 
they tried me—that everything may have a bearing. The fact that I had lunch 
on a certain day alone at the Holborn Restaurant. Why was I alone? they asked 
me. I said I liked being alone sometimes, and you should have seen the way they 
nodded at the jury. It had a bearing.... / As if I really wanted to be alone 
for life.17 


And yet they are not aware that the rest of men are different from 
them. According to Rowe, “a murderer is only an ordinary man,’’** an 
opinion that Meursault would certainly have accepted.*® 

The attitude of hopelessness, of no way out, which, as we saw 
above, is stressed in L’Etranger, runs also, as a leitmotif, through The 
Ministry of Fear (and contrasts curiously with the superficial adven- 
ture-novel characteristics”®). A spy, just about to be caught, confides 
over the telephone to a confederate : “Personally, sir, I have no hope. 
No hope at all.”’*? Rowe overhears this, takes it to heart, and repeats 
it. He himself “had never felt ... confidence about anything at all.”** 
He had wanted to dream, “but all he could practise was despair.’’** 
In the middle of the novel, according to a convention of popular fiction 
that it is surprising and amusing to find in Graham Greene, Rowe 
gets amnesia from a violent blow, and with his memory gone he is 
happy. When after several months his memory begins to return, “his 
brain reeled with the horror of returning life.’”’** At the very end, 
when Rowe finally remembers that he is a murderer, “he knew that 


15 The Ministry of Fear (New York: Penguin Books, 1944), p. 26. 

16 [’Etranger, pp. 94-95. 

17 The Ministry of Fear, pp. 30-31. 

18 Tbid., p. 88. 

19 See L’Etranger, pp. 169-70. 

20 The Ministry of Fear and The Confidential Agent, Greene’s two spy novels, 
are on the whole very different from the typical examples of the genre, whether 
we compare them with the old-fashioned, “you fiend,” type written by Oppen- 
heim or Sax Rohmer, or the newer, more sophisticated type written by Eric 
Ambler or Manning Coles. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 178, 179, 207. 

22 Tbid., p. 18. 

23 Thid., p. 71. 

24 [hid., p. 154. 
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there would never be peace again while they lived.’’** But, like Meur- 
sault, he is resigned at the end, though in a slightly different way. 
Meursault calls his resignation happiness. For Rowe it is something 
different: “it seemed to him that after all one could exaggerate the 
value of happiness.”** 

The similarities listed above are probably nothing more than the 
product of chance: two men of somewhat similar temperament, writ- 
ing at the same period, under somewhat similar circumstances and 
with possibly a similar literary background—Gide, Kafka, and con- 
temporary American novelists—can very easily produce works in 
which similarities are to be found. There is, however, at least a possi- 
bility that, after writing L’Etranger, Camus became familiar with the 
work of Greene, and that it influenced his most recent novel, La Peste 
(1947). 

It was about 1944 that Graham Greene began to be known in 
France. In the summer of that year, the review Fontaine, of Algiers 
(one of the publications which had been endeavoring to keep French 
intellectual life alive during the occupation of France), put out a 
special number on English literature, 1918-1940. In this an article 
on the English novel by Elizabeth Bowen devoted a paragraph to 
Greene (pp. 40-41), and a selection from The Power and the Glory 
was given in translation (by C. A. Hackett) under the title “Une 
Nuit” (pp. 315-26). Two years later translations of his novels began 
to appear. In May, 1946, the review Poésie began the translation of 
Brighton Rock.*" The translation was preceded by an essay on Gra- 
ham Greene by Claude-Edmonde Magny, one of the better of the 
vounger French critics.?* In this laudatory study Mlle Magny herself 
mentions Camus as one of the novelists whom Greene resembles. She 
states, among other things, that Brighton Rock deals with the funda- 
mental theme of fatality, as in the case of the novels of Faulkner, 
Steinbeck, O’Hara, Camus, Queneau, and Dos Passos. 

Up to now three other novels by Greene have been translated: 
Tueur a gages (This Gun for Hire), L’Homme et lui-méme (The 
Man Within), and L’ Agent Secret (The Confidential Agent) .*° 

Camus thus would have had the opportunity to have his attention 
called to Graham Greene during the period when he was writing La 
Peste. This latter is a more complex work than L’Etranger, but its 
main theme—the effect upon a city of a great and prolonged public 
calamity—is the same as one of the subsidiary themes of The Ministry 
of Fear—London during the Blitz—a theme to which one whole chap- 


25 Op. cit., p. 232. 

6 Thid., p. 233. 

27 Rocher de Brighton, traduit par Marcelle Sibon, Poésie 46 n° 36 (mai, 
1946) and following numbers. Reprinted in volume form, Paris: Laffont, 1947. 

“8 Poésie 46 n° 36 (mai, 1946), pp. 32-37. 

2° Tueur a gages, traduit par René Masson (Paris: Laffont, 1947), L’Homme 
ct /lui-méme, traduit par Denyse Clairouan (Paris: Plon, 1948), L’ Agent 
secret, traduit par Marcelle Sibon (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1948). 
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ter is devoted, and which keeps recurring. There are abundant reasons 
for assuming that Camus chose his theme quite independently, but it 
is not impossible that in working it out he was influenced to some 
extent by Greene. 

London during the Blitz of 1940-1941 is the background for the ac- 
tion of The Ministry of Fear. In an early chapter,*® the nightmarish 
quality of life in London at that period is brought out hauntingly. 
Rowe lies in an air-raid shelter and dozes as the raids go on (“this 
was a quiet night: any raid which happened a mile away wasn’t a 
raid at all’”’*'), passing half-consciously in and out of a strange horrible 
dream. In the dream he carries on a conversation with his mother: 
“*This isn’t real life any more,’ he tells her ; ‘it’s what we've all made 
of the world since you died.’ ” 


“Why, it’s a mad-house,” his mother cried. 

“Oh, it’s much quieter there,” he said. “I know. They put me in one for a 
time. Everybody was very kind there. They made me librarian. ...” He tried to 
express clearly the difference between the mad-house and this. “Everybody in 
the place was very—reasonable.”°? 


The dream (and the chapter) ends as the sirens sound the all clear. 


Nobody moved to go home: this was their home now. They were quite accus- 
tomed to sleeping underground; it had become as much part of life as the 
Saturday night film or the Sunday service had ever been. This was the world 
they knew.** 


While Greene, in The Ministry of Fear, limits himself to a striking 
but indirect presentation of the effect of a lasting calamity on the 
citizens of a great city, at the same time presenting in great detail 
the effect of a personal calamity upon Arthur Rowe, Camus, in La 
Peste, analyzes in great detail the effect of a great and lasting calamity 
—an attack of the plague and a resulting isolation from the rest of 
the world—upon the citizens of a large city in general. It is interesting 
to note that these effects are similar to those produced by a personal 
calamity upon Rowe. According to Camus, “la premiére chose que 
la peste apporta a nos concitoyens fut l’exil.”** As a result of this 
“exile,” the citizens “éprouvaient ainsi la souffrance profonde de tous 
les prisonniers et de tous les exilés, qui est de vivre avec une mémoire 
qui ne sert a rien.”** 

Arthur Rowe, in The Ministry of Fear, had very definitely a sense 
of being in exile. Because of his consciousness of guilt, he felt him- 
self, as it were, plague-stricken and unfit to have contacts with his 
fellows. And it is brought out on a number of occasions that (at least 


3° Chapter V, “Between Sleeping and Waking,” pp. 60-65. 
31 [bid., pp. 61-62. 

82 [bid., pp. 62-63. 

33 [bid., p. 65. 

34 La Peste (Paris: Gallimard, 1947), p. 85. 

85 Tbid., p. 87. 
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until his period of amnesia) he lived with useless memories, memories 
of an irretrievable past, when life was normal. 

The tone of La Peste differs in many respects from that of The 
Ministry of Fear (and from L’Etranger, as well). The calm, matter- 
of-fact, objective exposition, quite appropriate to the narrator (Dr. 
Bernard Rieux, who fights the plague tirelessly and heroically), lacks 
the impression of anguished fatality that one gets from the novel of 
Graham Greene as well as from the earlier novel of Camus. And yet, 
at bottom, there is one fundamental element that all three have in 
common. That is the sense of ultimate hopelessness. We have cited 
examples of this in The Ministry of Fear and in L’Etranger. At the 
end of La Peste, when the plague is over, when the people of Oran 
are rejoicing, Rieux reflects to himself : 


Il savait ce que cette foule en joie ignorait, et qu’on peut lire dans les livres, 
que le bacille de la peste ne meurt ni ne disparait jamais, qu'il peut rester pendant 
des dizaines d’années endormi dans les meubles et le linge, qu’il attend patiemment 
dans les chambres, les caves, les malles, les mouchoirs et les paperasses, et que, 
peut-étre, le jour viendrait ou, pour le malheur et l’enseignement des hommes, 
la peste réveillerait ses rats et les enverrait mourir dans une cité heureuse.*® 


For Rieux’s friend, Tarrou, the material actual plague, the disease, 
is less terrible than the spiritual plague—evil—that is in all men, in 
all life: 


Je sais de science certaine...que chacun porte en soi, la peste, parce que 
personne, non, personne au monde n’en est indemne. Et qu'il faut se surveiller 
sans arrét pour ne pas étre amené, dans une minute de distraction, a respirer 
dans la figure d’un autre et a lui coller l’infection. Ce qui est naturel, c’est le 
microbe. Le reste, la santé, l’intégrité, la pureté, si vous voulez, c’est un effet de 
la volonté qui ne doit jamais s’arréter.*? 


Whereas Tarrou believed that evil is the natural thing, and that 
anything good may be obtained only by heroic and unceasing effort, 
at the end, with Tarrou one of the last victims of the plague, and the 
news of Mme Rieux’s death in a sanatorium expected at any moment, 
Rieux himself learned that in this life no peace was to be found: 


Le docteur ne savait pas si, pour finir, Tarrou avait retrouvé la paix, mais, 
dans ce moment tout au moins, il croyait savoir qu'il n’y aurait jamais plus de 
paix possible pour lui-méme.** 


And what could one get out of it? 


Tout ce que l’homme pouvait gagner au jeu de la peste et de la vie, c’était la 
connaissance et la mémoire. Peut-étre était-ce cela ce que Tarrou appelait gagner 


la partie! ... Mais si c’était cela, gagner la partie, qu'il devait étre dur de vivre 
seulement avec ce qu’on sait et ce dont on se souvient, et privé de ce qu’on 
espere....Il n'y a pas de paix sans espérance...et Tarrou avait vécu dans le 
déchirement et la contradiction, il n’avait jamais connu !’espérance. .. .°9 

36 Op. cit., p. 337. 

37 [bid., p. 277. 


38 Jbid., p. 316. Cf. Rowe (The Ministry of Fear), who “knew that there 
would never be peace again while they lived” (p. 232). 
39 Jbid., pp. 317-18. 
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In La Peste, however, the author brings up and stresses an atti- 
tude which is lacking, except perhaps in a very vestigial form, in 
L’Etranger. Convinced of the futility of life, Meursault, in L’Etranger, 
merely goes through the motions of living. Rieux and Tarrou, in La 
Peste, as the citations given above show, are hardly more optimistic, 
but, in spite of this, they believe in making their lives useful, or at 
least in taking a definite stand on the side of the good. There was one 
certainty for Rieux ; that was doing his job well : “La était la certitude, 
dans le travail de tous les jours....L’essentiel était de bien faire 
son métier.”*° Later on, when the plague discouraged many, Rieux 
and Tarrou refused to give in: 

Beaucoup de nouveaux moralistes dans notre ville allaient alors, disant que 

rien ne servait 4 rien et qu'il fallait se mettre 4 genoux. Et Tarrou, et Rieux, et 
leurs amis pouvaient répondre ceci ou cela, mais la conclusion était toujours ce 
qu’ils savaient: il fallait lutter de telle ou telle facon et ne pas se mettre a 
genoux.*! 
And, with one exception,** the characters of La Peste devote all their 
efforts to combatting the plague, codperating loyally and accepting 
the necessary discipline (while remaining individualists), because 
they feel that it is the only thing to do. As Tarrou explains it: “Je dis 
qu'il y a sur cette terre des fléaux et des victimes, et qu’il faut, autant 
qu’il est possible, refuser d’étre avec le fléau.”’** 

In this respect the characters of La Peste are closer to Arthur Rowe 
of The Ministry of Fear than they are to Meursault of L’Etranger. 
Far less consciously motivated than Rieux or Tarrou as he undoubt- 
edly is, Rowe does consciously act for good; he is instrumental in 
breaking up a Nazi spy ring in London, and he recovers stolen docu- 
ments of great importance. He would never have said, like Meursault, 
“que tout cela n’avait aucune importance.” When the sinister cripple, 
a member of the spy ring, comes to him, and expects him to agree 
that the war is all stupidity, Rowe does not agree. When we re- 
member how Meursault, in L’Etranger, with complete indifference 
lets his neighbor Raymond involve him in his shady affairs, we see 
that Rowe, who stubbornly refuses to do what the cripple asks him, is 
not the same kind of outsider. Like Tarrou, in La Peste, who is in a 
way an outsider too, Rowe believes that things do matter, that when 
there is a plague there are victims, and that one should be on the side 
of the victims. 

One motive that governs Rowe is referred to time and again in the 
novel. That is pity: pity for human suffering.** It was pity that had 


49 Op. cit., p. 53. 

41 Tbid., p. 152. 

42 The criminal Cottard. Unadapted to normal life, for him the plague con- 
ditions are normal, and he goes mad when the plague is over and normal life 
returns. An interesting comparison could be made between the attitude of Cot- 
tard, and that of Raven, the killer, in Greene’s This Gun for Hire (1936). 

43 Op. cit., p. 278. 

44 See The Ministry of Fear, p. 19 (“he felt his dangerous pity stirring in 
the bowels”) and pp. 64 ff. (“the horrible and horrifying emotion of pity’). 
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brought about his downfall: out of pity he had murdered his wife. 
It was pity for the suffering of the mad Major Stone that made him 
escape from the asylum where he was living in } ssive contentment 
after his attack of amnesia, and thus bring about the destruction of 
the spy ring. In this respect, too, Camus, in La Peste, resembles Gra- 
ham Greene. Just as one might say that pity for human suffering is 
the keynote of Greene’s work, one might also say that pity is the key- 
note of La Peste. Camus uses the term “sympathie,” but he means 
about the same thing. Rieux expresses this ideal in action throughout 
the book, and then a crucial conversation with Tarrou near the end 
underlines its importance. Tarrou, after explaining (as quoted above) 
that one must be on the side of the victims, says that he is seeking 
as his goal peace, that is, interior peace : 


Aprés un silence le docteur se souleva un peu et demanda si Tarrou avait une 
idée du chemin qu'il fallait prendre pour arriver a la paix. 
—Oui, la sympathie.*5 


There are suggestions (but never more than that) of the same atti- 
tude of sympathy in L’Etranger. It is implicit in the incident of Sala- 
mano and his dog. Salamano, one of Meursault’s neighbors, is a lonely 
old man, whose only companion is an aged spaniel. He mistreats the 
dog almost sadistically, but when the animal gets lost, he is broken- 
hearted.** It comes out more definitely near the end, when the prison 
chaplain pays a visit to Meursault. The attitude of the chaplain, who 
is more than a conventionally conscientious priest, shows that there 
is pity in the world, even for the outsiders.*’ 

It is not only in The Ministry of Fear that Greene stressed pity for 
human suffering as a motive for action. The same theme, even more 
stressed, is to be found in Greene’s earlier novel, The Power and the 
Glory. The complex conflict between the Catholic religion, as repre- 
sented by the miserable, hunted, Mexican priest, and atheistic humani- 
tarianism, as represented by the Lieutenant who finally captured him, 
is brought out strikingly and seems to be the real meat of the book. 
It is interesting to note that Camus, in La Peste, seems to attach an 
equal importance to the problem, though he shifts the emphasis some- 
what. In The Power and the Glory, the Lieutenant says: “We’ll see 
that they don’t suffer. . . . Suffering is wrong.” The priest replies 
to him that “the world’s unhappy whether you are rich or poor .. .” 
and that “it’s not worth bothering too much about a little pain here. 
There’s one belief we both of us have—that it will all be much the 
same in a hundred years.’’** Greene, the Catholic novelist, gives his 
priest the last word. In La Peste, Father Paneloux is so shaken by 


45 Op. cit., pp. 278-79. 

46 ]’Etranger, pp. 41-43, 58-60. 

47 See ibid., p. 170. 

48 Graham Greene, The Power and the Glory (New York: Viking Press, 
1946), p. 262. 
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the suffering and death of a child that he cannot offer the easy comfort 
that it will all be much the same in a hundred years. For “qui pouvait 
affirmer en effet que l’éternité d’une joie pouvait compenser un instant 
de la douleur humaine? Ce ne serait pas un chrétien assurément, dont 
le Maitre a connu la douleur dans ses membres et dans son ame.’’** 
And Father Paneloux is obliged to say that such things cannot be 
explained, that absolute faith is necessary. “I] faut tout croire ou tout 
nier.”°° For Rieux, in La Peste, as for the Lieutenant in The Power 
and the Glory, suffering is wrong: “Je refuserai jusqu’a la mort 
d’aimer cette création ot des enfants sont torturés.”** But Rieux 
himself would certainly accept the statement of another priest, else- 
where in The Power and the Glory. To the objection made to him, 
“T would rather die,” he replies, “Of course. That goes without saying. 
But we have to go on living.”** That statement could be said to resume 
the philosophy of Albert Camus and that of the recent novels of 
Graham Greene. 

In making the preceding comparisons—by which we hope to have 
established that there is a definite similarity between the two novels of 
Albert Camus and the recent novels of Graham Greene—we have been 
careful to speak only very hesitantly of imitation, of influence, of 
sources.** It is not possible that The Ministry of Fear is a source of 
L’Etranger (or vice versa). Whereas it is not impossible that some 
such relationship may have existed between The Power and the Glory 
and The Ministry of Fear, on the one hand, and La Peste, on the other, 
this is by no means proved. There would, furthermore, be no point 
in trying to prove such a relationship. It is of sufficient interest to 
note that the similarity exists, and that it explains why the French 
admire Graham Greene. They admire the author of Brighton Rock 
because the world portrayed by him is not too different from that 
portrayed by Albert Camus, one of the best and most typical of the 
French writers to come out of World War II. It is not, moreover, too 
surprising that, in spite of superficial resemblances to American novel- 
ists, Camus should be closer to Greene. The two have in common a 
world unknown to the American novelists of the twenties and the 
thirties: Europe before and after Munich, the Blitz, occupation, a 
common struggle for survival. 


Oberlin College 


49 Ta Peste, p. 246. 

50 [bid., p. 247. 

51 [bid., p. 240. 

52 The Power and the Glory, p. 38. 

58 We have by no means exhausted the possible analogies between Camus 
and Greene. It would be interesting, for instance, to compare the attitude of 
Tarrou, in La Peste, toward the Communist Party, in which he had been active 
(see pp. 274-75), with that of “D.,” the confidential agent, in the novel of the 


same name. 
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NOTE ON JULES RENARD AND MARCEL SCHWOB 
By Epwarp Harvey 


In reading Jules Renard’s novels one cannot fail to notice the pre- 
dominance of dialogue. Not only are narrative passages reduced to a 
minimum ; indirect quotation or even “style indirect libre” are com- 
paratively rare.t Renard avoided the cumbersome “said he,” “said 
she,” and the numerous near synonyms to which authors resort for 
the sake of variety ; instead, he wrote dialogue exactly as one would 
in a play. Thus, a typical Renard novel consists of narration alternat- 
ing with long passages of straight dialogue, a form which he thought 
he had invented.? This use of dialogue may be considered one of the 
two outstanding characteristics of Renard’s novels, his almost morbid 
concern with striking metaphors being the other. But dialogue is 
found not only in his novels; it is in practically everything he wrote.* 
We even find it in some of his book reviews. These furnish us with 
the problem of attribution which follows. 

A reviewer may find a book good, bad, or indifferent. He may find 
it good but have a few reservations; or, find it bad and make a few 
complimentary remarks. It is hardly normal to find a review in which 
the pros and cons are so evenly balanced and each side so convincingly 
defended that the reader is left wondering which of the two sets of 
opinions is really that of the one signing the review. Yet that is 
exactly what we find in two of Renard’s reviews in which the main 
issue is the quality of the metaphors in the novels under consideration.‘ 

When Le Chasseur d’Images was published,® no great perspicacity 
was required to recognize that Renard was describing himself. Applied 
to him, that title is now a critical commonplace. Few writers, indeed, 
have striven harder to create new metaphors. As evidence that Renard 
was not only delighted by his own inventions, but that he also was 
pleased to find new and picturesque metaphors in the works of other 
writers, Léon Guichard, in an excellent book which will hardly suffer 


1Cf. Pierre Nardin, La Langue et le style de Jules Renard (Paris, 1942), 


pp. 202-03. 

2 Journal, ed. Bernouard (Paris, 1927), December 22, 1896, p. 442: “Cette 
forme du dialogue intermittent que je croyais avoir inventée pour L’Ecornifleur, 
voila que je la retrouve dans les livres de la Comtesse de Ségur.” 

8 Cf. Nardin, op. cit., p. 327: “La présentation dramatique . . . semble 
poursuivre Renard.” Nardin calls attention to an entry in Renard’s Journal 
(September 29, 1901, p. 836) : “Donner a toutes ces notes la forme du dialogue.” 

+ Reviews of Edouard Estaunié, Bonne-Dame, in Mercure de France, January, 
1892, pp. 87-88; Lucien Descaves, Les Emmurés, in Mercure de France, Jan- 
uary, 1895, pp. 107-09. 

5 Nouvelle Revue, February 1, 1895. 
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by reason of the following mise-au-point, calls our attention to 
Renard’s reviews of Bonne-Dame and Les Emmurés.° Two sets of 
diametrically opposed opinions are presented by A and B in the 
former review and by Blanc and Noir in the latter. A and Blanc, 
consistently favorable, call attention to the metaphors which have 
pleased them, whereas B and Noir, consistently unfavorable, com- 
plain of a superabundance of metaphors, Noir being particularly 
severe in his criticism of Descaves’ style. 

It does not seem to have occurred to Guichard that Renard was 
not taking both sides of the arguments, that there was actually another 
person taking one of the sides in each dialogue. Since the manuscripts 
of these two book reviews are in Guichard’s possession,’ it must 
be that Renard left no obvious clue to indicate that another person’s 
opinions were represented in them along with his. It may come as 
a surprise to Guichard that the favorable opinions expressed by A 
and Blanc, which are necessary to the point he made, were not those 
of Renard. 

W. G. C. Byvanck translated the review of Bonne-Dame and 
quoted it in a long article* which he described as a sequel to his Un 
Hollandais a Paris en 1891.° In this article, Byvanck identified A as 
Marcel Schwob and B as Renard. Thus it is Schwob who admired 
Estaunié’s novel, its sober realism and the original metaphors, some 
of which he quoted. On the other hand, it is Renard who noted awk- 
ward passages, who said that Estaunié lacked métier, who objected to 
Bonne-Dame’s picturesque slang and to the metaphors. 

Byvanck’s word has weight, for he knew Renard well and was a 
very close friend of Schwob. As may be recalled, he had spent much 
time, the previous year (1891), with both writers. His. article in- 
cludes letters not only from them, but also from Estaunié with whom 
he discussed Bonne-Dame at great length. In Byvanck’s own review 
of Bonne-Dame,’® he wondered what his Parisian friends would think 
of Estaunié’s novel. Answering himself, he wrote that Schwob would 
certainly praise the book highly. As for Jules Renard, he could hear 
him destroy it with two sarcastic remarks (“Ik hoor het hem met een 
paar sarcasmes afbreken”).’* Between this review of his and his 
translation of the Schwob-Renard dialogue, Byvanck placed an ex- 
cerpt from a letter,’* the writer of which can be only Schwob, al- 








8 Geuvre et l'Gme de Jules Renard (Paris, 1935), p. 332: “Quand il rendait 
compte d’un roman, il ne manquait pas de signaler (les images) qui lui avaient 
plu.” 

7 [bid., p. 423. 

— De Gids, II (1892), 209-55. The translation of Renard’s review is on 
p. 217. 

® Paris: Perrin, 1892, préface d’Anatole France. 

10 Loc. cit., pp. 212-16. Byvanck had received his copy from Estaunié. He re- 
viewed L’Ecornifleur, also a presentation copy, in the same article. 

11 [bid., p. 216. 

12 Idem. 
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though he is not identified in so many words. The writer tells him 
that Estaunié’s book has been a great success, and that he is happy 
that Byvanck also admires it a great deal. Then he tells Byvanck that 
L’Ecornifleur is to be published, but Renard “‘is not satisfied with his 
work,—you know him: the manuscript has been lying in his desk 
for more than a year, completely finished; now he looks down on 
his work. I have read it and find it something very exceptional.”’* 

It is unfortunate that Guichard did not consult Byvanck’s article,** 
for its importance to a Renardiste should have been obvious. However, 
it was not necessary to have read Byvanck to suspect that Schwob had 
a part in the dialogues. In Renard’s review of Les Emmurés (which 
did not fall within the scope of Byvanck’s article), there is a clue 
satisfying enough in itself. Blanc admires the praiseworthy efforts of 
Descaves “pour rendre la voix, l’indescriptible voix humaine.” Noir 
retorts: ““Théophile Gautier dut y renoncer.” Now going back to a 
review of Schwob’s Le Ca@ur double, which Renard wrote a few years 
earlier,** we find another dialogue. In this case the reviewer is dis- 
cussing the bock with its author, Renard asking “L’homme funébre, 
dont le nom est un aboiement” to explain his work. Renard mentions 
Schwob’s pride when he succeeds in puzzling Renard with Greek 
words or with slang. (Schwob’s studies of slang are among his better- 
known works. Significantly, A in the Estaunié review says: “J’aime 
Bonne-Dame entiérement y compris son argot original.”) Renard 
continues: “. . . il faisait du pittoresque, qui enjolivait sa phrase, et 
fixait sur une trouvaille de style, sur des drdleries d’idées, mon atten- 
tion inquiéte....” This is followed by numerous and lengthy quota- 
tions to which Schwob wishes to call Renard’s attention. Among 
these is: “Un aphasique, couché au fond, répétait opiniatrement, 
d’une voix aigué: ‘Qu’il est . . . qu’il est . . . qu'il est . . . killé, killé, 
killé. .. .’” At this point Renard puts in the footnote: “A noter que 
Marcel Schwob a la préoccupation constante de la voix, que Théophile 
Gautier disait indescriptible.” 

Can there be any doubt that A and Blanc speak Schwob’s opinions 
as remembered and reconstructed by Renard? Hence the reviews of 
Bonne-Dame and Les Emmurés must be considered as evidence not 
of Renard’s predilection for images (which no one questions), but 
rather of Schwob’s fondness for them. The sympathy expressed for 
Estaunié’s and Descaves’ intentions and points of view is not Renard’s 
but Schwob’s. Finally, the reviews are the first stage of a complete 
reversal of attitude concerning metaphors: from disliking those of 


138“Hij zelf is niet tevreden met zijn werk,—gij kent hem. . . . Ik heb het 
gelezen en vind het iets zeer bijzonders.” Guichard himself is one of many 
who have pointed out that Marcel Schwob encouraged Renard to publish 
L’Ecornifleur. 

14 He lists it in his bibliography, but indicates he did not see it (p. 513). 

15 Mercure de France, August, 1891, pp. 107-11. 
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others, Renard passed to disliking his own. Toward the end of his 
career, he could write such condemnations of his own talent as: 





L’image est, dans le style, un germe de corruption.’ 

Tout lasse. L’image méme, d’un si grand secours, finit par fatiguer. Un 
style presque sans images serait supérieur; mais on n’y arrive qu’aprés des 2 
detours et des excés.17 : 

Le beau style ne devrait pas se voir.'® 


> oa RRL 


Kenyon College 


16 Journal, October 23, 1908, p. 1471. 
17 Journal, May 4, 1909, p. 1510. 
18 Jdem. 
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ADDITIONAL DATA ON ERASMUS IN SPAIN 
By Otis H. Green 


The purpose of this article is to show: (1) that the “effacement 
graduel du nom d’Erasme”' from works printed in Spain after 1559 
is more gradual than it appeared to Marcel Bataillon from the evi- 
dence at his disposal ; and (2) that the private possession of Erasmus’ 
works was apparently not a cause for concern in the reign of 
Philip IV. 

The fact that Martin de Azpilcueta in 1580 chose to replace his 
earlier references to Erasmus by the word quidam corresponded, 
almost certainly, to his own changed attitude in this matter ;* for it 
is certain that Pedro Sanchez de Viana, in a work printed in 1589° 
and highly praised in the official Censura by El Maestro Lazcano, 
made constant use of Erasmus’ name, referring to him as “el 
sapientissimo de sus tiempos Sdcrates.”* 


1“En somme, on assiste, au cours du demi- siecle qui suit I'Index de 1559, 
a un effacement graduel du nom d’Erasme, sinon de sa pensée ... il passe au 
rang des auteurs qu’on n’allégue plus. Rien de plus typique, a cet égard, que la 
précaution prise par Azpilcueta lorsqu’il se résout a publier en latin son 
vigoureux Comento en romance sur l’oraison: Erasme, qu'il s’'agisse du Modus 
orandi, que le Navarrais discute, ou des Adages, qu'il loue, est relégué dans un 
vague anonymat: il devient quidam.” (Erasme et P Espagne [Paris, 1937], p. 
767.) More accurate is the statement of Américo Castro: “La inclusién de un 
autor en el indice de Valdés (1559) o de Quiroga (1583) no significaba tampoco, 
necesariamente, una condena fatal al olvido y a la no mencién. No conviene, 
pues, dar valor absoluto a las prohibiciones inquisitoriales. ne See Revista de 
filologia espatiola, XVIII (1931), 332, where convincing proof is provided. Sr. 
Castro lists mentions of Erasmus corresponding to the years 1589, 1618, 1622, 
1635, 1649. Cf. O. H. Green and I. A. Leonard, “On the Mexican ‘Book Trade 
in 1600: A Chapter in Cultural History,” Hispanic Review, IX (1941), 13, and 
my review of F. Sanchez y Escribano’s study, Los “Adagia” de Erasmo en 
“La Philosophia Vulgar” de Juan de Mal Lara, in Hispanic Review, XIV 
age A “The name of Erasmus is ‘escatimado’ but by no means eliminated” 
(p. ). 

2 Cf. Castro, loc. cit.: “Estos y otros casos . . . me confirman en la idea de 
que los indices inquisitoriales, en si mismos, no constituian una barrera 
absolutamente infranqueable: la barrera no eran los indices, sino la debilidad 
de los lectores. Asi, invertidos los términos, habria que analizar en adelante, 
no tanto el rigor los indices, como la voluntad y la disposicién de quienes 
leian. . .” (pp. 332-33). 

8’ Castro does not mention Sanchez de Viana, although he does list one oc- 
currence of Erasmus’ name in 1589. See above, note 1 

* Las Transformaciones de Ouidio, Traduzidas del verso Latino, en tercetos 
y octauas rimas, por el Licéciado Viana, en lengua vulgar Castellana, con el 
Comento y explicacién de las fabulas, reduziéndolas a philosophia natural, y 
moral, y astrologia e historia (Valladolid, 1589). In the dedication to Hernando 
de Vega Cotes y Fonseca, we read: “Los quales (si no me engafio) seran de 
mucha vtilidad, y no poco gusto, a los que con buen zelo los leyeren. Porque 
demas de auer traduzido los versos del Poeta, en tercetos y octauas rimas, en el 
Comento he manifestado la verdad natural y moral que las fabulas (tenidas por 
cosa de burla del simple vulgo, pero estimadas en lo que merecen del sapientis- 
simo de sus tiempos Sécrates) en si encierran, descubriendo a nuestra nacion 
estos Silenos de Alcibiades que encubren lo que los philosophos antiguos 
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Immediately after the Prologo which precedes the translation’ 
appears a “Catalogo de los autores que se alegan en este libro y 
anotaciones.” In it, under ““H,” is the name Herasmo. On folio 11° of 
the Anotaciones we find for the first time, the name Erasmo in the 
margin, and in the text: “. . . lleg6 vna cuerda (o segun Erasmo en 
sus Chiliades, vn baston de carnieja, que de la tierra auia lleuado) 
a la rueda del Sol. . . .” Similar references appear on fols. 12", 14, 14" 
(the third folio so numbered, preceding the one numbered 25), 36”, 
55°, 66, 72, 75", 84 (the first of the folios so numbered), 186, 194", 207, 
212", 221, 224", 251", 254", 399" (read 299), 302’. All of these refer- 
ences are to the Adagia, with the exception of the last: “Y ansi no es 
mucho que la comida y beuida mude el animo, como dize aqui Ouidio, 
y prueua elegantemente Erasmo en la Declamacién que hizo en 
alabanca de la medicina.” 

As already seen,* Sr. Castro lists four seventeenth-century occur- 
rences of Erasmus’ name, the last in 1649. In the “Memoria de los 
libros que quedaron por fin y muerte del Sr. Dr. Rodrigo Caro, que 
Dios haya” (d. 1647), published by Santiago Montoto in his edition 
of Caro’s Varones insignes en letras, naturales de la ilustrisima ciudad 
de Sevilla,’ are the following items: “63. Opus Erasmus: Lugduni, 
1529.—82. Apothegmas de Erasmo, en tabla de a quartilla: Parisiis, 
1532.—412. Erasmi adagia, fol. —451. Erasmo, en tabla de a quarto: 
Flandiebrugis, 1565; otro de Erasmo.” 

The heirs of Rodrigo Caro, “que Dios haya,” felt no greater con- 
cern over the name of Erasmus than did the shipper of a large 
consignment of books from Seville to Mexico in 1600, who presented 
to the ecclesiastical authorities at the port of San Juan de Ulua a 
list of all the books in the shipment, including Erasmus’ Opus 
epistularum, his Ciceronianus, and his De Conscribendis epistolis.* 


University of Pennsylvania 


sintieron de la generacién del mundo, elementos, animales, fuercas de naturaleza, 
diuina prouidencia, premios y penas que después de la muerte suponen a cada 
vno (segin la vida passada) debaxo de su no muy tosca corteza.’ 

5 The translation and the Anotaciones were published and are bound to- 
gether in parchment, but there are two portadas, and the numbering of the 
folios is independent in the two parts of the work. 

® See above, note 1. 

7 Sevilla, 1915, pp. lxi-lxxix. 

8 See Green and Leonard, Joc. cit., p. 13. 
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THE PARDONER'S INTERRUPTION OF THE 
WIFE OF BATH’S PROLOGUE 


By ArtHur K. Moore 


The continuity of the Wife of Bath’s Prologue appears to be broken 
by the Pardoner’s interruption,’ but the lively exchange of opinion 
which ensues actually motivates the second and longer part of the 
general discussion of marriage.’ By raising the question of the advis- 
ability of matrimony, the Pardoner furnishes the Wife with an excuse 
for continuing beyond the point that the relative merits of celibacy 
constituted a fertile topic. The narrator, however, seems to reverse 
her field, and, in the terms of the familiar ecclesiastical strictures on 
women, to offer to the Pardoner every conceivable reason why he 
should avoid wedlock. Constantly aware of her primary obligation to 
speak of “tribulacion in mariage” for the Pardoner’s edification, the 
Wife paints a terrifying picture. That this radical approach is incon- 
sistent with both her philosophy and the preceding discussion ought tq 
be apparent. The problem is reconciliation of the Wife’s willingness: 
to debase marriage, with her known contempt for the Church’s posi- 
tion toward women and the wedded state. The solution lies in the 
manner in which she presents the dissuasive arguments. In form and 
subject, the continuation is a modified antifeminist satire which the 
Wife converts to burlesque by ridiculing the sentiment at every step, 
and in the end gaining complete victory over the advocates of the 
traditional Church view. The Pardoner is answered by her vivid 
account of “tribulacion in mariage,” and the religious are further 
twitted by this travesty on the serious antifeminist sermon. The Wife 
carries out her promise to the Pardoner without sacrificing consis- 
tency, either with respect to her opposition to Church doctrine of 
marriage, or to her advocacy of the wedded state. The interlude be- 
comes, by this hypothesis, the key to the second part of the Prologue. 

Though Chaucer originally may have contemplated using the first 
part of the Prologue in another connection,’ the final arrangement is 
the result of a careful fusing of two related subjects: marriage and 
celibacy through line 162, and “tribulacion in mariage” from line 


1 Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, ed. F. N. Robinson, Complete Works (Boston, 
1933), D. 163-93. Subsequent references to the Canterbury Tales are to this 
edition. 

2G. L. Kittredge, “Chaucer’s Discussion of Marriage,” MP, IX (1912), 435, 
insisted upon the interpretation of the Canterbury Tales as a “kind of Human 
Comedy,” and therefore attached great importance to the links. Byplay within 
the individual tale is no less significant. 

3R. F. Jones, “A Conjecture on the Wife of Bath’s Prologue,” JEGP, XXIV 
(1925), 512, believes that the first 193 lines were intended with the Shipman’s 
Prologue to form an introduction to the Shipman’s Tale. 
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193 to the end. Alysoun’s remark—‘“Al this sentence me liketh every 
deel”*—certainly carries a note of finality, as the Pardoner believed 
when he offered facetious congratulations. The Wife hardly expected 
her protest, “my tale is nat bigonne,’”’* to be taken literally : her views 
on multiple marriage required no further elaboration, and the subject 
of “tribulacion” had just been suggested inadvertently to her by the 
Pardoner, who chose to have “no wyf to-yeere.”* The fact is that she 
suddenly resolved to discuss the problem raised by the “noble ecclesi- 
aste.” The effect of the palpable exaggeration was to forestall further 
interruption and to emphasize the importance of the following dis- 
quisition. 

The interlude, however, is no mere transitional device hurriedly 
written to link two fragments designed originally for other uses; the 
good-natured badinage motivates the continuation. 

The Wife richly deserves the salute addressed to her by the Par- 
doner ; she has indeed “been a noble prechour in this cas.”’ As an 
accomplished homilist himself, the renegade religious recognizes a 
well-documented sermon when he hears one. His comment, then, is at 
once recognition and approval of the Wife’s shrewd examination of 
the Scriptural authority for the Church’s attitude toward marriage 
and celibacy.* The Pardoner, of all the ecclesiastics going down to 
Canterbury, was the one most likely to applaud a discussion which did 
the Church no apparent credit. The force of the ejaculation, “By God 
and by seint John”® is owing not a little to pure surprise that a 
woman—an inferior nature by clerical standards—could manage such 
a complex subject with consummate skill. 

No one, perhaps, took the Pardoner seriously when he expressed a 
determination not to marry and “bye it on my flessh so deere.’”’® 
According to Curry’s analysis of the quaestor’s physical traits,’* he 
was eunuchus ex nativitate,* and therefore hardly suited for the role 
of bridegroom. The comment is not strictly relevant, as nothing the 
7 


* CT, D. 162. 

5 CT, D.169. Jones, loc. cit., p. 513, maintains that the Wife’s reference to 
“tale” in lines 169, 186, and 193 prove that a conventional narrative rather than a 
polemic was expected to follow the interlude, but he can not quite explain 
away “A ha! by God, I have my tale ageyn” (line 586), which occurs in the 
continuation proper. 

6 CT, D. 168. 

7 CT, D. 165. 

8 St. Jerome was ultimately responsible for much of the matter that went 
into the first 162 lines of the Prologue. Plainly dedicated to the task of giving 
the ideal of celibacy a firm basis, he juggled Paul’s equivocal evaluation of 
marriage, and derived syllogistically a condemnation of the wedded state. See 
Adversus Jovinianum, Migne, Pat. Lat., 1845, XXIII, 218. 

® CT, D. 164. 

10 CT, D. 167. 

11 CT, A. 669-714. 

12 W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences (New York, 1926), p. 
59. But cf. CT, C. 453. 
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Wife had said to this point was conspicuously dissuasive.** Neverthe- 
less, her manner and record were cogent arguments against matri- 
mony, and sufficient excuse for the Pardoner’s comment. The effect 
of the interruption was to prolong the Wife’s polemic. She seized 
avidly upon the new topic, and vowed to give the Pardoner “another 
tonne . . . shal savoure wors than ale.”** 

When the Wife of Bath announced her intention to speak of “tribu- 
lacion in mariage”** and to provide “ensamples mo than ten,”** every 
educated pilgrim in the company surely suspected that her recitation 
would be out of the ordinary, and the religious—with the strictures on 
celibacy still ringing in their ears—may have sensed a further in- 
fringement on ecclesiastical prerogative. For “tribulacion” and “en- 
samples,” taken together with the idea of dissuasion from wedlock, 
could mean only one thing—an antifeminist discussion employing con- 
ventional formulas. The Pardoner raised the question, and in order to 
deter him, the Wife prepared to describe the fate of the man who 
marries.’” This type of introduction was not new: both Eustache 
Deschamps in Le Miroir de Mariage** and the unknown author of 
Dissuasio Valeri ad Rufinum philosophum ne uxorem ducat® em- 
ployed similar means to launch antifeminist discussions. But there 
was little if any precedent for a woman’s delivering the exhortation.”° 
The situation is preposterous ; the Wife, though ostensibly looking for 
a sixth husband,” will jeopardize her chances of securing one. On the 
surface, the proposal makes no sense. Alysoun had previously argued 
against Church doctrine, but now pretends to agree with Paul and St. 
Jerome and all the lesser lights who condemned marriage. 

The Pardoner, however, was neither deceived by this show of 
orthodoxy, nor annoyed by the threat of a “tale” designed for his 
discomfiture. Fully aware by this time of the Wife’s acquaintance with 


*8 Shortly before the ee vo the Wife had referred to the husband’s “dette” 
(D. 153), but this commonplace idea should have occasioned the Pardoner no 
alarm. Reginald Pecock, The Reule of Crysten Religioun (1443), ed. W. C. 
Greet, EETS, o.s., CLXXI (1927), 320, as a churchman writing on doctrine, 
recognizes necessity and obligation in conjugal relations: “The attendaunce oi 
be husbond to his wijf is . . . bat he paie to his wijf fleischly dette if sche it 
aske for child bigetyng or for her fleischly nede remediyng.” 

14 CT, D. 170-71 

18 CT, D. 173. 

16 CT, D. 179. 

17 See my article, “Alysoun’s Other Tonne,” MLN, LIX (1944), 481-83, for 
the use of this form of introduction by Deschamps and other French writers. 

18 Deschamps, Le Miroir de Mariage, ed. Gaston Raynaud, Geuvres Com- 
plétes, SATF, IX (1894), 38. 

19 Walter Mapes, De Nugis Curialium, ed. Thomas Wright, Camden Society, 
L (1850), 142 ff. 

20 La Vieille’s address to Bel Acueil resembles the Prologue at many points, 
though the circumstances are not quite the same in Le Roman de la Rose, ed. 
Ernest Langlois, SATF, IV (1922), 1 ff. 

21H. B. Hinckley, “Marriage in the Canterbury Taies,” PMLA, XXXII 
(1917), 295, considers further adventure in matrimony to be the Wife’s main 
interest on the pilgrimage. 
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sermon literature, he suspected that she would make some spectacular 
use of antifeminist convention. Her jocular handling of celibacy was 
assurance enough that the proposal to dissuade him from marriage 
was inspired by no devotion to dogma. Fascinated by the idea of the 
instrument of tribulation—the “whippe,” that is—warning men away 
from wedlock, the Pardoner urged the Wife to speak freely: ‘*Telle 
forth youre tale, spareth for no man.”** He was quite certain from the 
ironic tone of the woman’s remarks that the reaction, in some quar- 
ters at least, would not be happy. 

The Wife became suddenly coy, and almost reluctantly consented 
to speak of her “praktike.”** Though a moment before she had sworn 
to give the Pardoner an evil-tasting “tonne,” she would now speak of 
the matter just to gratify him, “ “Gladly,’ quod she, ‘sith it may yow 
like.’”” The Wife realized that the “tonne,” contrary to first expecta- 
tions, would savor very sweet to the Pardoner. From his reaction to 
her threat, she gathered that not only did he not dread such an 
account, but that he also recognized the irony implicit in her pro- 
posal, and therefore eagerly awaited the result. The Wife makes quite 
clear her intention of employing a wider base of attack than would be 
required to teach the Pardoner a lesson about marriage. In the light 
of this motive, her otherwise unnecessary apology to the company 
becomes meaningful : 


But that I praye to al this compaignye, 
If that I speke after my fantasye, 

As taketh not agrief of that I seye; 
For myn entente is nat but for to pleye.** 


Ordinarily, only secular womanhood would take umbrage at the 
expression of antifeminist doctrine, but there were no lay women to 
hear the Wife’s discourse. However, an analysis of her “tale” reveals 
why some of the men might object to such “pleye.” 

The Wife of Bath’s Prologue from line 194 to the end presents cer- 
tain difficulties that can be resolved only with reference to the widow’s 
desire to answer the Pardoner and at the same time to satirize the 
clergy. The satirical intention produces the only fundamental unity 
between her staunch defense of the married condition, as opposed to 
the celibate, and her argument against marriage. Though seeking a 
sixth husband, this woman, strangely enough, employs her experi- 
ences as fearful examples of tribulation for those who contemplate 
marriage, and in effect condemns marriage. She consents facetiously 
to play the part of a monkish adviser, but makes no effort to disguise 
her contempt for antifeminist doctrine. Within the framework of her 
sermon against marriage, the Wife effectively ridicules clerical opin- 
ion. Her “tale” is only superficially dissuasive, and no monk could 





22 CT, D. 186. 
23 CT, D. 187. 
24 CT, D. 189-92. For other disclaimers, cf. CT, A. 3172 ff., B2. 3265-66. 
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take any comfort from it.** The discussion is fundamentally a bur- 
lesque of serious warnings to men not to marry. As such, it is an 
affront to the Church, for the names of great ecclesiastics were associ- 
ated with attacks on women and marriage.** There can be little doubt 
that the churchmen soon realized that this was more than a shrew’s 
“jape” at the expense of the subtle Pardoner. 

The Wife begins with the announcement that her first three hus- 
bands “were goode men, and riche, and olde.”** She proceeds with a 
few remarks on her practice with regard to them and gives some 
words of advice to women.** There follows a curious dramatic mono- 
logue,”® in which the Wife attributes to her old husbands opinions 
drawn largely from the Liber de Nuptiis of Theophrastus, Le Miroir 
de Mariage, Le Roman de la Rose, and Adversus Jovinianum.*° These 
sentiments she denounces with vehement rejoinders, which are in- 
jected into the monologue*™ at propitious moments. 

The Wife proclaims her intention of demonstrating the method by 
which she handles accusations made by the husbands: “. . . but herk- 
neth how I sayde.’’*? She begins, 


‘Sire olde kaynard, is this thyn array? 

Why is my neighebores wyf so gay? 

She is honoured over al ther she gooth; 

I sitte at hoom, I have no thrifty clooth.*® 


A moment later the husband appears to expostulate, for the Wife 
exclaims, “Sire olde lecchour, lat thy japes be!’’** She then accuses 
him of coming home drunk and preaching to her; it is at this point 
that the monologue becomes to all intents and purposes a sermon 
against marriage: 


Thou seist to me it is a greet meschief 

To wedde a povre womman, for costage; 

And if that she be riche, of heigh parage, 

Thanne seistow that it is a tormentrie. .. .35 








25 Kittredge, loc. cit., p. 440, suspected that the Clerk was the main target, 
since his tale is doubtless a rejoinder. However, Hinckley, loc. cit., p. 300, ques- 
tions this belief. 

26 See F. L. Utley, The Crooked Rib (Columbus, Ohio, 1944), pp. 3-24 pas- 
stm. 

27 CT, D. 197. 

28 CT, D. 198-234. 

29 CT, D. 235-378. 

30 All of these sources, with the exception of Le Roman, are dedicated to 
dissuasion from marriage. Both Le Miroir and Le Roman draw heavily upon 
Theophrastus, whose Liber de Nupttis is quoted by Jerome and used by many 
other medieval writers. 

31 CT, D. 235-75. Here, as elsewhere, Robinson has carefully noted the extent 
of Chaucer’s borrowings. 

82 CT, D. 234. 

33 CT, D. 235-38. 

34 CT, D. 242. 

35 CT, D. 248-51. 
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The flow of antifeminism, drawn mainly from Theophrastus, con- 
tinues for twenty-eight lines before the widow explodes: “With wilde 
thonder-dynt and firy levene / Moote thy welked nekke be tobroke !’’** 
The husband nevertheless perseveres : 


Thow seyst that droppyng houses, and eek smoke, 
And chidyng wyves maken men to flee 
Out of hir owene hous... .37 


To which the Wife replies, “What eyleth swich an old man for to 
chide?” The tirade goes on: 


Thow seyst we wyves wol oure vices hide 
Til we be fast, and thanne we wol hem shewe,— 
Wel may that be a proverbe of a shrewe! 

Thou seist that oxen, asses, hors, and houndes, 
They been assayed at diverse stoundes. . . .°% 


But men follow no such rigid procedure in choosing wives, the hus- 
band maintains, echoing Theophrastus. Wise sayings of diverse 
origin come in a torrent from the “olde barel-ful uf lyes,” but the Wife 
restrains herself. However, when he quotes the Scriptures to the effect 
that women should dress “In habit maad with chastitee and shame,’’** 
she rejects the idea derisively : “After thy text .. ./ I wol nat wirche as 
muchel as a gnat.” The husband presents in concise form the familiar 
charges that in the hands of clerks become interminable, and summar- 
izes the discourse with a simile : “Thou seyest, right as wormes shende 
a tree, / Right so a wyf destroyeth hire housbonde.’*® Though the 
Wife abandons the monologue at this point, her confessions are in 
effect a continuation of the sermon. Thus, she admits the wicked nature 
of women: “For al swich wit is yeven us in oure byrthe; / Deceite, 
wepyng. .. .”*' Without an ulterior motive, no woman would admit 
so much; the confession is all a part of the plan. The major defects 
attributed to women by ecclesiastics are mentioned by the Wife or her 
husbands, and these form the matter of the antifeminist sermon which 
the Pardoner had been led to expect.*? Though the Prologue is a per- 


86 CT, D. 276-77. 

37 CT, D. 278-80. Robinson, op. cit., p. 848, would refer this commonplace 
ultimately to Prov. 27:15. 

38 CT, D. 282-86. 

39 CT, D. 337-47. Cf. I Tim. 2:9. 

4° CT, D. 376-77. 

41 CT, D. 400-01. 

*2 The Prologue follows the conventional pattern to a great extent. The ques- 
tion of taking a wife is raised by one means or another. Evidence is adduced to 
show that women are deceitful, quarrelsome, extravagant—to mention only a 
few of the defects. Examples of men injured in marriage are then introduced, 
and the author ends on a monitory note. There is no space here for a list of the 
satires which follow this general outline, though a brief example is De Conjuge 
Non Ducenda, ed. Thomas Wright, The Latin Poems Commonly Attributed to 
Walter Mapes, Camden Soc., XVI (1841), 77-85. This poem was translated by 
Lydgate; see the Pain and Sorrow of Evil Marriage, ed. H. N. MacCracken, 
The Minor Poems, EETS, o.s., CXCII (1934), 456-60. 
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sénal record, it is noteworthy that the Wife includes only those details 
of her life which further her satirical purpose. 

The widow discovers to her dismay that the former clerk of Oxford, 
who becomes her fifth husband, likes antifeminist literature quite as 
much as the first three. Though she “sette noght an hawe / Of his 
proverbes n’of his olde sawe,’** he annoys her by reading during 
leisure hours from a veritable storehouse of works against women.** 
She realizes, however, that it is impossible “That any clerk wol speke 
good of wyves.”** The reason, the Wife believes, is not hard to find : 


The clerk, whan he is oold, and may noght do 
Of Venus werkes worth his olde sho, 

Thanne sit he doun, and writ in his dotage 
That wommen kan nat kepe hir mariage !** 


The Pardoner had been promised “ensamples mo than ten” of 
tribulation in marriage. The Wife probably was not thinking of her 
five husbands in this connection. Aside from the numerical discrep- 
ancy, her experiences do not satisfy convention; examples were com- 
monly taken from antiquity. Jankyn’s book of “Valerie and Theo- 
fraste,” however, affords a multitude of examples of men harmed in 
marriage, and the Wife cites from it more than ten cases, which her 
husband read as he sat by the fire.** Though most of these examples 
are of rare occurrence,** Adam and Samson are everywhere men- 
tioned in antifeminist documents. 

Jankyn continued to read “on this cursed book”**® until the widow 
despaired of his ever desisting. The limit of her endurance reached, 
she tore a leaf from “Valerie and Theofraste” and knocked him into 
the fire. The former clerk then struck her unconscious to the floor. 
The breach, however, was soon healed, since he delivered himself com- 
pletely into her control. And she “made hym brenne his book anon 
right tho.”*° The Wife of Bath ironically tells the company that after- 
wards they lived in perfect domestic felicity.*t Thus ended the “tonne 
. . . [that] shal savoure wors than ale” and forever persuade the 
Pardoner of the undesirability of marriage. 


*8 CT, D. 659-60. 


#4 CT, D. 669 ff. 

45 CT, D. 689. 

46 CT, D. 707-10. 

47 Jones, loc. cit., p. 516, thinks these instances not adequate, as they exemp- 
lify the wicked nature of women rather than marital troubles. However that 
may be, the Wiie is altogether conventional in employing these illustrations to 
show the potential danger of marriage. Deschamps mentions Samson, Hercules, 
David, and Merlin (SATF, II, 36-37) as victims of tribulation. John Lydgate 
in Examples Against Women (EETS, o.s., CXCII, 443-44) speaks of Solomon, 
Jacob, Holofernes, and Samson in an identical connection. 

48 Robinson, op. cit., p. 806, points out that Epistola Valerii contains most of 
these examples. 

#9 CT, D. 789. 

50 CT, D. 816. 

51 CT, D. 822 ff. 
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Though it is quite true that the Wife fulfilled her promise to illus- 
trate “tribulacion in mariage” with “ensamples mo than ten,”** no 
one should believe for a moment that dissuasion was her only, or even 
chief, object. While recounting her own experiences in matrimony, the 
Wife carried out a spectacular attack on ecclesiastical authority. She 
had shown herself to be egregiously presumptuous in offering to deliver 
such a sermon in the first place, even though in fun. Such matter had 
always been used by serious churchmen in support of the ideal of 
celibacy, for which the Wife implied strong contempt in her prelimi- 
nary discussion.** She was not content merely to usurp the prerogative 
of the clerical profession, but must ridicule antifeminist opinion, 
whether found in St. Jerome or the Bible. Compelling Jankyn to 
burn the anthology, which contained no little patristic writing, was 
her crowning achievement. To the respectable religious, this extraor- 
dinary account was surely embarrassing. Even though the Wife had 
revealed her disgraceful shrewishness, she had nevertheless bur- 
lesqued antifeminist tracts and indirectly ridiculed those who wrote 
them. And she had solved the marriage problem in a manner intoler- 
able to the Church. 

This travesty evoked little immediate comment. The Friar laughed 
and pronounced the Wife’s discussion a “long preamble of a tale.’ 
The Summoner’s angry rebuke prevented him at this time from 
speaking further of the matter. Yet the Friar does have something 
more to say to the Wife. At the conclusion of her tale, he offers the 
suggestion that doctrinal discussions are best left to the religious 
fraternity : 


Ye han heer touched, also moot I thee, 

In scole-matere greet difficultee. 

Ye han seyd muche thyng right wel, I seye; 
But, dame, heere as we ryde by the weye, 
Us nedeth nat to speken but of game, 

And lete auctoritees, on Goddes name, 

To prechyng and to scole eek of clergye.®5 


What is clearly another reaction to the Prologue comes at the close 
of the story of Griselda. The Clerk sardonically proposes to sing for 
the Wife’s pleasure.*® The “song’’®? which follows is mocking advice 


52 The Prologue is considered adequately dissuasive; see the Merchant's 
Tale (E. 1685-87), and Lenvoy de Chaucer a Bukton (lines 29-30). 

58 Hinckley, loc. cit., p. 295. T. R. Lounsbury, Siudies in Chaucer (New York, 
a II, 523 ff., thought the Prologue reflected Chaucer’s own scorn for celi 

cy. 
54 CT, D. 829-31. 

55 CT, D. 1271-77. This statement is just as applicable to the Prologue as to 
the Tale, which it follows. Since the matter of Fragment D is closely integrated, 
there seems to be good reason for assuming that the Friar had in mind the 
Witfe’s entire recital. A recent study by Miss Margaret Schlauch, “The Marital 
Dilemma in the Wife of Bath’s Tale,” PMLA, LXI (1946), 430, strengthens the 
connection between Prologue and Tale. 

56 CT, E. 1170-74. 

87 CT, E. 1177-1212. 
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to women to cultivate the vices commonly attributed to them.®* It is 
crude retaliation for the Wife’s brilliant performance; but then no 
effective means of replying lay at hand, since the subtle Wife had 
preempted the conventional antifeminist polemic. Yet, it is further 
proof that she heeded the Pardoner’s injunction: “Spareth for no 
man.” 

The purpose of this analysis is to focus attention on the Pardoner- 
Wife of Bath interlude as an indispensable development in the drama 
of the Marriage Group, and to unite the two parts of the Prologue 
more closely by showing that the continuation is a logical outgrowth 
of the byplay, and that it is wholly consistent with the discussion of 
celibacy. The Prologue is far less the shameless confession of a coarse, 
insensitive trollop than it is a penetrating critique by a woman of the 
new bourgeois order who detested ecclesiastical intransigeance in 
marital affairs. 


Tulane University 


58 Cf. Le Roman de la Rose, SATF, IV, 26 ff., for similar advice to women. 








GUILT AND PENALTY IN HEYWOOD’S 
PARDONER’S LIE 


By Epwin SHEPARD MILLER 


Almost by the very nature of good theater the winning lie in the 
Foure PP is third, last, and shortest. The second lie is four times as 
long as the first. But the third is only half as long, and an eighth as 
long as the second. It is sudden and ironical. It is done before it seems 
begun. It must have caught the audience off guard. So it catches the 
first and second liars (the Potycary and the Pardoner) and the judge 
(the Pedler). The Pardoner has made women unbearable even to 
devils. It is “muche maruell,” the Palmer continues, beginning the 
winning lie, “That women in hell suche shrewes can be,” because of 
all the “women v hundred thousande” he has seen in all his travels 
he has never seen “one woman out of paciens.”” 


Potycary. By the masse, there is a great lye! 
Pardoner. I neuer harde a greater, by Our Lady! 
Pedler. A greater? nay, knowe ye any so great?? 


Mistaking the point for the preface, the opponents have given in, and 
the judge has judged not knowing it. The Palmer has won. His trick 
of ironical twist by surprise depends on a nicety in the Pardoner’s 
preceding lie that the audience must have appreciated. 

For an early sixteenth-century audience realized guilt-hell and pen- 
alty-purgatory connections. They realized that the guilt of mortal sin 
unforgiven sends a sinner to hell irrevocably and eternally. But it is 
forgiven by God instantly when the sinner, having repented and con- 
fessed the sin, is absolved by the confessor. The temporal penalty 
remains—a debt to God payable by the sinner either by penance in 
life and pain in purgatory or by the substitute of indulgence. This is a 
specified amount of credit drawn for him by the Church from the 
treasury of merits. The amount can be partial or plenary. Plenary 
indulgence is enough credit to cancel the debt and hence to obviate 
further penance or pain. The credit can go to a living sinner who gets 
indulgence or, as Heywood’s audience realized, to a soul already in 
purgatory for whom it is got. Sometimes through corruption and 
cupidity indulgence was offered a poena et a culpa. But the audience 
must have known that by doctrine it can remit only the one after God 
has forgiven the other. It can affect purgatory but not hell. The 
Pardoner in his lie uses his indulgences in purgatory but, as stipulated 
in the passport, leaves them at the gate of hell. He sends a soul on to 

1 See lines 981-1004. Quotations and line numbers are from the text of J. Q. 
At of, Xe ~ Pre-Shakespearean Dramas (Boston, 1924), pp. 367-84. 
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heaven from purgatory by “authorite” but brings Margery back to 
earth from hell by “entreate,” and it is because of her shrewishness 
and in spite of “iustyce” that Lucifer releases her. 

The lie runs that Margery died suddenly without benefit of clergy 
or the Pardoner, who was “thens.” It grieved him to think how he had 
advanced heavenward the souls of many strangers without being able 
to help his own mistress. Determining to learn “In what estate her 
soule dyd stande,” he went to purgatory with his indulgences—with 
“thys gere in my fyste,* Wherby I may do there what I lyste.” He 
“knocked, and was let in quyckly.” “Lorde,” he observes in apprecia- 
tion of the respect shown him there, “how lowe the soules made 
curtesy!’ But when he asked for Margery he found she was not in 
purgatory. 


Then ferd I muche it was nat well. 
Alas! thought I, she is in hell! 

For with her lyfe I was so acqueynted 
That sure I thought she was nat saynted,* 


and hence had not gone straight to heaven. She must have died in the 
guilt of mortal sin. For him even to think of it brought on the evil 
omen of a sneeze. A soul who “ley for his fees” (that is, who was con- 
fined to purgatory because plenary indulgence had not been obtained 
for him) exclaimed “Christe helpe!” as his Gesundheit or God-bless- 
you. The Pardoner took this for an invocation : 


“Those wordes,” quoth I, “thou shalt nat lees!’ 
Then with these pardons of all degrees 

I payed hys tole, and set hym so quyght 

That strayt to heuen he toke his flyght. 

And I from thens to hell that nyght, 

To help this woman, if I myght, 

Nat as who sayth by authorite, 

But by the waye of entreate.5 


In hell the Pardoner’s progress was never “by authorite” as in purga- 
tory but always “by the waye of entreate.” “ ‘All hayle, syr deuyll!’” 
he addressed the porter. He showed the porter the respect the souls in 
purgatory had shown him—‘made lowe curtesy.” Things favored 
him: his “behauoure,” his past acquaintance with the porter (who 
had played the devil in Corpus Christi plays), and the day—the festi- 
val of Lucifer’s fall. The porter explained that there could be 


Nothynge vnreasonable craued thys day 
That shall in hell haue any nay. 

But yet be-ware thou come nat in 

Tyl! tyme thou may thy pasporte wyn.* 


8 He has displayed his indulgences on the stage at line 488. 


* Lines 809-12. 
5 Lines 815-22. 
® Lines 843-46. 
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When won, this passport guaranteed the Pardoner safe conduct but 
specified that “hys pardons . . . lye in the porters warde.” After 
enjoying the sights of the festival, he got to Lucifer, knelt as low as 
he could, and with “flatery” made his “sewte.”’ Hearing the name of 
a woman, Lucifer was delighted to be rid of her, adding that 


And yf thou woldest haue twenty mo, 
Were nat for iustyce, they shulde goo. 
For all we deuyls within thys den 

Haue more to do with two women 

Then with all the charge we haue besyde.® 


Except for two couplets® the lie rests consistently on appreciation 
by the audience that indulgence cannot affect hell. On a basis of an 
implied discrimination between the guilt and the penalty of sin, what 
was begun as hyperbole of pardoning becomes, in preparation for the 
irony of the Palmer’s lie, an ultimate in misogyny. The Pardoner con- 
cludes by telling how he found Margery in hell’s kitchen and brought 
her back from “‘endles deth” to Newmarket Heath. As she was leav- 
ing, the devils were roaring for joy, the bells ringing, and all the 
damned souls singing. 


Stephens College 


7 See lines 904-26. 

§ Lines 935-39. 

® In his suit the Pardoner, after explaining his power “ouer soules, as a con- 
troller, Thorough-out the erth,” offered to trade soul for soul: in return for 
Margery, “The leste deuyll here that can come thyther Shall chose a soule and 
brynge hym hyther” (925-26). After granting the suit, Lucifer requested the 
Pardoner to “Aply thy pardons to women so That vnto vs there come no mo” 
(941-42). 
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RICHARD JOHNSON’S GOLDEN GARLAND 
By Avtan G. CHESTER 


The name of Richard Johnson, known chiefly as the author of 
such popular works as The Nine Worthies of London and The Seven 
Champions of Christendom, appears on the title pages of two separate 
collections of ballads and miscellaneous poems published in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. The earlier of the two, A Crown 
Garland of Golden Roses, was printed in 1612 by G. Eld for John 
Wright, and reprinted, with some additions, in 1631 and 1659. It was 
edited by Chappell for the Percy Society,’ and is therefore readily 
available to students. But the later volume, The Golden Garland of 
Princely Pleasures, 1620, has never been reprinted as such, although 
some of the ballads in it found their way into Percy’s Reliques, and 
most of them were reprinted, not always with acknowledgments, in the 
Collection of Old Ballads compiled, perhaps by Ambrose Phillips, in 
1723-1725, and in Evans’ collection of Old Ballads, Historical and 
Narrative, 1777.2 Indeed, as far as I know, the book has never been 
fully described ; references to it in older writers on the ballad are with- 
out exception offhand and vague. The Short Title Catalogue records 
only one copy of the Golden Garland, that in the British Museum, 
and incorrectly lists it as “another edition” of the Crown Garland of 
1612, although long ago Seccombe* pointed out that the two works 
are entirely distinct. The work is correctly listed as a separate collec- 
tion in the CBEL, I, 204; but it is omitted entirely from a rather full 
bibliographical account of Johnson’s work in Douglas Bush’s recent 
English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century. Since the 
Golden Garland is not without interest to students of seventeenth- 
century miscellanies, it is the purpose of this note to call attention to 
its content and to suggest one or two possibilities as to Richard John- 
son’s connection with it. 

The title page of the British Museum copy of the work reads as 
follows: The/Golden/Garland of Princely pleas-/sures and delicate 
Delights/W herein is conteined the/Histories of many of the Kings,/ 
Queenes Princes, Lords,/Ladies, Knights, and Gentle-/women of 
this King-/dome./ Being most pleasant Songs and Son/nets to sundry 
new tunes now in use:/ The third time Imprinted, enlarged and/ 
corrected by Rich. Iohnson./ Deuided into two Parts./ Printed at 
London by A. M. for Thomas Langley, &/are to be sold at his Shop 
over against the Sarazens/ Head without Newgate. 1620. The volume 
is octavo, with signature A2-H4. When we consider the phrase “the 

1 Percy Society, VI (1842), XV (1845). 


2 See the notes to the poems below. 
3 DNB, s.v. Johnson, Richard. 
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third time imprinted,” we are confronted with a minor mystery for 
which no clue is to be found either in the Stationers’ Registers or in 
the usual lists of books printed before 1640. It is possible that the 
earlier editions were neither recorded nor preserved ;* it is possible 
also that the phrase was merely a catch-penny device to suggest a 
factitious popularity to the prospective purchaser. 

As indicated on the title page, the collection is divided into two 
parts. Part I consists of fifteen ballads, chiefly on historical themes, 
with tunes indicated. It is noteworthy that, except for four or five 
of the pieces, there is no evidence for earlier versions. A list follows, 
with notes concerning tunes, reprints, and other pertinent matters.* 


(1) A Lamentable Song of the death of King Leare and his three 
Daughters. To the tune of, When flying Fame. 


Reprinted, Old Ballads, II, 8; and Percy, II, 37. 

The tune is recorded by Chappell, I, 199. Although there is no entry for a 
ballad on Lear in the Stationers’ Registers, it would seem likely that the play 
and the ballad were contemporaneous. See also King Lear, in the New Variorum 
Shakespeare, 2nd ed., V (1880), 403-07. 


(2) A new Song of the wooing of Queene Katherine, by a gallant 
yong Gentleman of Wales, named Owen Tudor: lately translated out 
of Welch into our English phrase. To the tune of, Light in loue Ladies. 


Reprinted, Old Ballads, III, 32; Evans*, I, 308; Evans, II, 356. 


(3) A Princely song of Richard Cordelion King of England, of 
his bold courage, and lamentable death. To the tune of, You Batchelors 
that braue it.® 


Reprinted, Old Ballads, III, 11; Evans*, I, 80; Evans», II, 81. 


(4) A gallant Song of the Garter of England and how it was made 
first an honour to this Kingdome by King Edward the third. To the 
tune of, When Arthur first, &c. 


* There is, however, a later record of the Golden Garland in the Stationers’ 
Registers. On June 30, 1625, Langley assigned his rights in the book to Lawrence 
Hayes (Arbor, Transcripts, IV, 105). It may be appropriate to mention here 
another collection attributed to Johnson in the Registers and not otherwise 
known. This is “A book called The garland of love and good will, by Richard 
Johnson,” assigned by Henry Gosson to Cuthbert Wright on May 16, 1621 (ibid., 
IV, 15). Another work, “Johnsons hearb-John, by Richard Johnson,” was en- 
tered to Gosson on January 31, 1621/22 (ibid., IV, 26). Whether or not the last- 
mentioned work was a “garland” it is difficult to say. 

5In the notes which follow I have used the following abbreviations: Old 
Ballads=A Collection of Old Ballads, comp. A Phillips (?) (1723-1725) ; 
Evans*=Old Ballads, Historical and Narrative, collected by Thomas Evans, 
4 vols. (London, 1784); Evans*\=Old Ballads, Historical and Narrative, col- 
lected by Thomas Evans, revised by R. H. Evans, 4 vols. (London, 1810) ; 
Chappell=W. Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time, 2 vols. (1859); 
Percy=Reliques, 4 vols. London, 1823). 

® Hyder E. Rollins (Pepys Ballads, 8 vols. [Cambridge, Mass., 1929-1932]. 
I, 41) notes that this poem is from the Golden Garland. 
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Reprinted, Old Ballads, 11, 68. 

The tune, as noted by Chappell, I, 199, is that of the ballad the first line of 
which is sung by Falstaff in 2 Henry IV; it occurs also in Marston’s The Mal- 
content and Fletcher’s The Little French Lawyer. 


(5) A lamentable Ditty on the death of the Lord Guilford Dudley, 
and the Lady Iane Gray, that for their parents ambition, in seeking to 
make these two yong Princes King and Queene of England, were 
both beheaded in the Tower of London. To the tune of, Peter and 
Parnell. 


Reprinted, Old Ballads, III, 76; Evans*, II, 77; Evans», III, 124. 
Two ballads on this theme were entered in the Stationers’ Registers in 
1562-1563.7 


(6) A ioyfull song of the deserued praises of good Queene Eliza- 
beth, how Princely she behaued her selfe at Tilbury Campe in 88. 
when the Spaniards threatned the inuasion of this Kingdome. To the 
tune of, King Henries going to Bullaine. 


Reprinted, Old Ballads, III, 99; Evans*, II, 99; Evans», III, 143. 


(7) A new Song of the strange liues of two yong Princes in Eng- 
land, who became two Shepherds upon Salisbury Plaine, and after 
restored to their former estates. To the Tune of, the Merchants man. 


Reprinted, Old Ballads, III, 1; Evans®, I, 54;* Evans», II, 53. 
Chappell, I, 381, records several instances of the tune, including this one, 
which he took from Old Ballads and from Evans. 


(8) A Song of the deposing of King Richard the second, and how 
after many miseries hee was murthered in Pomphret Castle. To the 
tune of, regard my sorrowes. 


Reprinted, Old Ballads, I11, 23; Evans*, I, 299; Evans», II, 330. 


(9) A song of an English Knight, that marryed the royall Prin- 
cesse, Lady Mary, sister to King Henry the eight, which Knight was 
afterward made Duke of Suffolke. To the Tune of, Who list to lead a 
Souldiers life. 


Reprinted, Old Ballads, 111, 62; Evans®, II, 48; Evans®, III, 84. 

The tune is printed by Chappell, I, 144, who points out that it would fit the 
ballad. Since Chappell’s notes seem to indicate that he knew the ballad only 
from Evans, where the tune is not cited, this was a brilliant bit of guesswork. 


(10) A Song of the life and death of King Richard the third, who 
after many murthers by him committed upon the Princes and Nobles 
of this Land, was slaine at the battell of Bosworth in Lester shire by 


? Hyder E. Rollins, An Analytical Index to the Ballad-Entries in the Reg- 
isters of the Company of Stationers of London (Chapel Hill, 1924), Nos. 1450 
and 1457. 

* Percy, followed by Evans, pointed out that this ballad is a paraphrase of the 
charming episode of Argentile and Curan in Warner’s Albions England. Evans, 
however, failed to note that the ballad is from the Golden Garland, nor did he 
—_ that some of Johnson’s passages are taken almost verbatim from the orig- 
inal. 
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Henry the seuenth King of England. To the tune of, Who list to lead 
a Souldiers life. 


Reprinted, Old Ballads, I11, 47; Evans*, II, 27; Evans, III, 30. 
For the tune, see No. 9, above. A ballad called “A tragical Report of Kynge 
Richard the 3” was entered to Henry Carr, August 15, 1586.® 


(11) A Lamentable Song of Lady Elinor, daughter to the Duke 
of Buckingham, who dyed for lowe of one Captaine Ienkenson that 
had been a Prentise of London who went to the siege cf lerusalem 
with Edward the first, then King of Engiand. To the tune of, Rogero. 


Apparently not reprinted. The tune is recorded by Chappell, I, 94. 


(12) A Couriiy new Song of the Princely wooing of the faire 
Maide of London by K. Edward. To the tune of, Bonny sweet Robin. 


Reprinted Evans®, I, 330. 

The tune is recorded by Chappell, I, 234, who notes this ballad from Johnson 
and Evans. This extremely popular ballad was first entered in the Stationers’ 
Registers on March 1, 1600.1° But it was probably much older. 


(13) The most cruell murther of Edward the fift, and his brother 
Duke of Yorke, in the Towre; by their Uncle Richard Duke of 
Gloster. To the tune of, Fortune my foe. 


Reprinted, Old Ballads, II, 100; Evans*, II, 18; Evans?, III, 13. 
The well-known tune is recorded, with a full history, by Chappell, I, 162-64. 


(14) An excellent Song, entituled, A penny-worth of Wit. To the 
tune of, Labandelashot. 


Reprinted, Old Ballads, 11, 215. 
A ballad with title identical with this was entered to Edward White, August 
16, 1586.12 


(15) Titus Andronicus complaint. To the tune of, Fortune. 


Reprinted Percy, II, 28. This ballad is found also in the Roxburghe collection 
(Roxburghe Ballads, 1, 543). 

I have not found any tune called merely “Fortune,” but it may be the same 
as No. 13, shown above. A ballad on Titus Andronicus was entered to John 
Danter along with the play, February 6, 1594.12 


With Titus Andronicus complaint the first part of the collection 
closes. A new heading, “The Second Part of the Golden Garland”’ 
introduces a series of songs, a number of which, as the following list 
will indicate, were taken from well-known collections of the period. 


(1) The shepheardes resolution. To the tune of the yong mans 
opinion. 





® Rollins, Index, No. 2679. 

10 [bid., No. 2200. 

11 [bid., No. 2063. The ballad is also in the Roxburghe collection (VIII, 
805), but its presence in the Golden Garland seems to have escaped atten- 
tion. The theme, a medieval loyalty test applied by a man to both his wife and 
his mistress, suggests an old ballad 

12 Rollins, Index, No. 2643. 
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This is the well-known “Shall I wasting in despair,” with the reply, con- 
siderably modified, usually attributed to Ben Jonson.1* Another somewhat 
longer version is in the Pepys collection. 

The tune is given in Chappell, I, 315-16, with a note of its use in the Golden 
Garland. 


(2) The Shepheards Pipe. [No tune] 


This is an unsigned lyric beginning “Sleep wayward thoughts and rest you 
with my love” from Dowland’s First Booke of Songes or Ayres, 1597.15 


(3) Coridons farewell to Phillis. [No tune] 


This is the lyric “Farewell dear love, since thou wilt needs begone,” from 
Robert Jones’s First Booke of Songes & Ayres, 1600,1* the first two stanzas of 
which are sung by Sir Toby and Feste in Twelfth Night. It was reprinted by 
Percy, II, 10, who gives the Golden Garland as his source. 


(4) The Weauers Shuttle, or a Loue-song made by a Prentise of 
London, that loued a yong Gentlewoman in the countrey, doubting of 
her constancy. To the tune of Riding to Rumford. 


I have found no earlier occurrence of this song, nor does it seem to have been 
reprinted. It begins, “Oh how I sigh and sob, Oh how I languish.”!7 

The tune, otherwise known as “All in a Garden Green,” is printed by Chap- 
pell, I, 111. 


(5) Of the inconueniences by Marriage. To the tune of When Troy 
towne. 


This is an unsigned lyric beginning “Fond wanton youths make love a god” 
from Robert Jones’s First Booke of Songes & Ayres, 1600.18 

The tune is recorded by Chappell, I, 371-72, who refers to Jones and the 
Golden Garland. 


(6) The Shepheards loy. To the tune of Barr a Faustus Dreame. 


Begins “Come sweet Loue, let sorrow cease.” 
Chappell, I, 240, records the tune, and refers (II, 775) to Johnson's version. 
Although Chappell seems to refer to other versions, I have found none. 


(7) A pleasant Song Intituled, You pretty wantons warble. 
[No tune] 


Begins “You pretty birds that sit and sing.” It is based upon No. 46 in 
Britton’s Bowre of Delights,® and occurs also, much expanded, in The Fair 
Maid of the Exchange. 


13 But note that it is attributed to Richard Johnson by A. H. Bullen in Some 
Shorter Elizabethan Poems (An English Garner [1903], Introduction, p. xxv) 
probably because Bullen had examined the Golden Garland. It is accepted as 
Richard Johnson’s by Sidgwick (The Poetry of George Wither, 2 vols. [Lon- 
don, 1902], II, 196, 198) and by Herford and Simpson (Ben Jonson, 8 vols. 
[Oxford, 1925-1947], VIII, 442). 

14 Pepys Ballads, ed. Rollins, I, 58-65. 

15 E. H. Fellowes, ed., English Madrigal Verse (Oxford, 1920), p. 415. 

16 Ibid., p. 494, 

17 A ballad with the same tune, and also concerning a love-sick weaver, is in 
the Pepys Ballads, ed. Rollins, Il, 162 ff. 

18 Fellowes, op. cit., p. 

19 Ed. Rollins, pp. 50-51. 
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(8) The Louers lamentation for the death of faire Phillis. [No tune] 


Begins “How can I chuse but sigh and moan.” I have not discovered any 
other occurrence of this song. 


(9) The Maidens complaint. To the tune, I can nor will no longer 
lie alone. 


Begiris “Can any tell me what I aile.” A ballad in the Pepys collection?® has 
the same beginning, and deals likewise with the maiden’s discontent with her 
single state, but there are almost no verbal parallels except the first line. John- 
son’s poem occurs also in the Percy MS.?1 


(10) The inconstancy of the World. [No tune] 


This is the well-known “What if a day, a moneth, or a yere” by Thomas 
Campion, from Richard Alison’s An Hour’s Recreation in Music, 1606.2? 


(11) Loues Constancy. [No tune] 


This is the unsigned “Since first I saw thy face I resolude” set to music in 
Robert Ford’s Music of Sundry Kinds, 1607.23 


(12) Coridons dolefull knell. To the tune of Ding dong. 


Begins “My Phillida a due Loue.” Reprinted by Percy, III, 97, froth the 
Golden Garland. 


(13) Coridons Resolution. [No tune] 


This is the familiar “There is a Lady sweet and kind” which first appeared 
in Ford’s Music of Sundry Kinds, 1607.24 


(14) The Shepheards Dialogue of lowe betweene Willy and Cuddy. 
To the tune of Maying time. 


Reprinted, under title “The Willow Tree,” from this collection by Percy, IV, 
36, who mentions two other copies, presumably broadsides. 

The tune is recorded by Chappell, I, 377, who seems here to make direct 
allusion to the Golden Garland. 


With this table of contents before us, it becomes possible to con- 
sider briefly Richard Johnson’s relationship to the collection. That he 
was the compiler and reviser, rather than the author, is suggested by 
the use of the word “garland”** and by the relatively precise phrasing 
of the title page. This view is supported by the highly eclectic nature 
of Part II, where, as my brief notes have indicated, at least eight of 
the fourteen songs were taken from well-known pieces in earlier 


20 Ed. Rollins, I, 66 ff. Rollins assigns the date 1615 to the Pepys version. 

21 Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript: Loose and Humorous Songs, ed. J. W. 
Hales and F. J. Furnivall (London, 1867), p. 55. 

22 Fellowes, op. cit., p. 8. 

23 Ibid., p. 472. 

24 1bid., pp. 472-73. 

25 The word “garland” seems to have come generally to mean “miscellany” 
about 1625, if one can judge from the list in W. C. Hazlitt’s Handbook (1867), 
pp. 219-20. The NED, however, cites the Crown Garland of 1612 as an earlier 
instance of this usage. It may be of interest to note that of the garlands in 
Hazlitt’s list only those of Johnson are attributed to an author on the title pages. 
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collections. In most cases, the songs were modified in the interests of 
popular taste by adapting the words to familiar tunes. Probably much 
the same process was followed in dealing with the ballads in Part I. 
Here, however, the evidence is not so conclusive. For Nos. 5, 10, 12, 
and 14, to be sure, there are entries in the Stationers’ Registers to 
indicate the prior existence of broadsides on the same themes. More- 
over, Johnson has recently been convicted of plagiarism to a degree 
remarkable even according to the easy standards of his time.*® And 
with the habit of ballad writers in mind, it would be dangerous to 
attribute to Johnson any considerable degree of originality in this 
kind.*" 

The fact remains, however, that in Part I of the Golden Garland 
are preserved some fifteen ballads for which, in most cases, no earlier 
versions are known and many of which were deemed worthy of re- 
printing, without sufficient acknowledgment, by the ballad editors of 
the eighteenth century. If to these we add the contents of the Crown 
Garland of 1612,”* the total number of popular pieces which Johnson’s 
collections have preserved for us is considerable. Probably he deserves 
to be reckoned the peer as well as the contemporary of the better- 
known Deloney, to whose work in general Johnson’s bears a close 
resemblance. At any rate, it has seemed worth-while to call attention 
to his all but forgotten Golden Garland of Princely Pleasures. 


University of Pennsylvania 


*6 Franklin B. Williams, “Richard Johnson’s Borrowed Tears,” SP, XXXIV 
(1937), 186-90. 

27 Modern editors who haye crossed Johnson’s trail have in general tended to 
regard him as the principal author of the pieces in his two garlands. Thus Chap- 
pell, editing the Crown Garland, spoke of him as “the compiler, and in all proba- 
bility the author” of the work (Percy Society, VI, v). Similarly the editors of 
the Percy MS characterized Johnson on one occasion as a “thorough-bred 
ballad-writer” (Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript, II, 254), although elsewhere 
in their notes they seem to refer to the garlands as miscellanies. Again J. W. 
Ebsworth described the Crown Garland as “for the most part a collection of his 
scattered pieces” (Roxburghe Ballads, Ballad Society, VI, 658), although no 
“scattered” ballads of Johnson’s are extant, and his name is not a’ to a 
single ballad entry in the Stationers’ Registers. More recently, Professor Rol- 
lins has included him in a list of the important ballad writers of the time (“The 
Black-Letter Broadside Ballad,” PMLA, XXIV [1919], 260). 

28 I do not include the 1631 and 1659 editions of the Crown Garland because I 
believe they were publishers’ compilations made after Johnson's death, or at least 
after his literary activities had ended. He was born in 1573 (see DNB) ; although 
the date of his death is unknown, no new work of his was printed after 1620, 
and the last allusion to him in the Stationers’ Registers is dated 1622. See above, 
note 4. It should be added, perhaps, that two copies of an edition dated 1690 and 
described on the title page as the “thirteenth” are recorded by Wing (STC, 
J804-A). 











SMOLLETT AND THE TRANSLATION OF THE GIL BLAS 
By Francesco Corpasco 


The Gil Blas has enjoyed wide and steady popularity. Cordier, in 
his excellent bibliography,’ indicates that, for the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries alone, the Gil Blas had been honored by 144 French 
editions, and by almost universal translation : 76 Spanish, 50 English, 
11 German, 9 Portuguese, 8 Russian, 6 Italian, 5 Swedish, 4 Polish, 
2 Danish, and 1 Dutch. 

The notice of fifty English translations is of particular interest. Not 
many foreign works have provoked the ardor and labor of fifty souls. 
Even the immortal Don Quixote occasioned but few more. The mat- 
ter is of further curiosity, for, despite the many translations, the 
English reader, today, turns to either of two translations: that of 
Smollett,? or that of Benjamin Heath Malkin.* The others are for- 
gotten or lost.* 

Le Sage published the first part of the Gil Blas*® in 1715; to these 
two volumes was added, in 1724, a third, and finally, in 1735, a fourth 
and last. The first two volumes were, as would be expected of a 
romance in the picaresque tradition, complete in themselves ; the third 
and fourth were added as sequels.* In 1716, one year after the appear- 
ance of the first two volumes, an English translation’ was being sold 
in London. Another English translation® was being circulated in 1732. 
Both these English editions appeared again in 1737 and in 1744.° 


1 Essai biblioaraphique sur les CEuvres d’Alain-René Le Sage (Paris, 1908- 
1910). 

2 The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane, a new translation from the best 
French edition, 4 vols. (London, 1749). 

3 The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane, 4 vols. (London, 1809). 

4 Two are still encountered and deserve brief mention: the translation of 
Edward Moore appeared in 1751; that of Percival Proctor, in 1774. Both are 
sound and retain the esprit of the Gil Blas. That of Moore is a comedy and may 
be considered an adaptation. 

5 Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane, 2 vols. (Paris, 1715). 

6 Additions to the chronicle of Gil Blas did not end with the death of Le 
Sage. Of interest are the long continuation of Giulio Monti (Venice, 1747) 
which Padre de Isla added to his Spanish translation, and the long narrative, 
haa by the son of Gil Blas, of Don Bernardo Maria de Calzada (Madrid, 


m The History and Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane, 2 vols. (London, 
1716). 

8 Collation reveals that this is the same translation of the 1716 edition to 
—— has been added the third volume of the Gil Blas which had appeared in 
1724. 

® These editions are the earlier translations of 1716 and 1732 to which has 
been added the fourth volume of the Gil Blas which had been issued in 1735. 
Thus, the English translation which appeared in 1737 was a composite of transla- 
tions which extended as far back as 1716: the first two volumes of the Gil Blas 
translated in 1716, the third added in 1732, and, finally, the fourth added in 
1737; the whole work then reissued in 1744. The British Museum contains 
copies of the 1732, 1737, and 1744 editions. A copy of the 1716 translation is 
deposited in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
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Joliat’s strictures of these translations are not wholly warranted.’° 
They are ostensibly the works of hacks, and, if we except the citation 
of grammatical error which in itself is not of sufficient importance, 
Joliat’s censures are without foundation and purpose; they are, for 
the times, no better or worse than we should expect. And, furthermore, 
since the editions of 1737 and 1744 had absorbed in translation the 
third and fourth volumes of the Gil Blas, it is to these translations that 
we are to look for the impulse and the guide furnished Smollett in the 
early part of 1749. Joliat’s statement": that “De plus il y a [in the early 
translations] beaucoup de fautes de grammaire telles que “between 
you and I’ dans ces traductions, et bien qu’elles aient été réimprimées 
en 1737 et en 1744, le public anglais devait sentir toute leur insuffi- 
sance” is not only misleading but extremely tenuous and without 
proof. If anything prompted Smollett to the contemplation of the 
translation of the Gil Blas, it was certainly not the “insuffisance” of 
these translations felt by the English public. What, then, motivated 
Smollett to the task of translation ? 

Smollett, in 1748, published Roderick Random; its success was 
phenomenal, and a second edition was called for in the same year."* 
Smollett’s well-known citation of the Gil Blas as the model for his 
Roderick Random established an affinity between the young suc- 
cessful author and the Gil Blas, the emulation of which had brought 
him sadly needed recognition. These kindly sentiments coupled with 
the disorderly history of the existent translation of the Gil Blas were, 
undoubtedly, the immediate factors responsible for the contemplation 
of a new translation. And to these may be added the moderate success 
the Gil Blas was enjoying among its English readers: certainly, a 
quick easy task with assured possibilities had its appeals."* 

It is impossible to determine whether the translation of the Gil Blas 
which appeared in 1749 is totally the work of Smollett or the work of 
a group under his supervision. If we are willing to admit that it is 
entirely the work of Smollett, then, surely we must similarly concede 
that the evidence for such admission can never be conclusive, certainly 
not in the light of Smollett’s later practices. Joliat*® introduces three 
considerations which he feels establish an irrefutable brief for the 
authenticity of the Smollett translation. But no one of these, or a com- 
bination of all three, may be admitted as unassailable evidence. The 





10 Eugéne Joliat, Smollett et la France (Paris, 1935), p. 59. 

11 Jbid., p. 60. 

12 A revised edition to which were added frontispieces by F. Hayman and C. 
Grignion. 

13 “The following sheets I have modelled on his [Le Sage’s] plan. . .” (Pref- 
ace, p. vii, in edition of the Works by Browne [London, 1872}). 

14 Smollett’s financial straits were at this time particularly difficult. In a 
letter written at about this time Smollett refers to a loan which he has been 
negotiating. See Edward Noyes, Letters of Tobias Smollett (Cambridge, Mass., 
1926), Letter No. 6. 

15 Op. cit., p. 6. R. D. S. Putney (Le Sage and Smollett, unpublished Yale 
dissertation, 1936) elaborates on Joliat but fails in definitive ascription. 
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first of these is easily discarded. Joliat calls to attention the letter of 
Smollett to Richard Smith’* in which Smollett lists his works. It is 
true that the translation of the Gil Blas is prominently mentioned, but, 
with equal prominence, we find listed the Complete History of Eng- 
land and Continuation and a Translation of Don Quixote; if we are 
disposed to accept the list, we must accept it all. There is no reason to 
accept Smollett’s word for the translation of the Gil Blas unless we 
are able to accord substantiation to each listing. But this is not to 
accuse Smollett of deliberate fabrication; the list is not, nor was it 
intended to be, a complete list. Joliat’s second consideration, that of 
language employed, hardly deserves any detailed refutation as formal 
evidence: “Elle ne pouvait étre d’un autre que Smollett. Le langage 
du traducteur témoigne d’une connaissance de tournures maritimes 
telle que ‘If we would be of his mess’ qui semblent indiquer une 
sérieuse pratique de la vie maritime.”’* Surely there were in London, 
besides Smollett, other literary aspirants who had been to sea. And, 
lastly, Joliat’s citation of the fact that “by the Author of Roderick 
Random,” appearing on the title page of the edition of 1750, is further 
evidence of full translation by Smollett is, openly, no evidence what- 
ever ; the 1749 edition had been a trial balloon, and the success it had 
met warranted its reissue in 1750. Significantly, not Smollett’s name, 
which had no marketable value at the time, but the name of the selling 
Roderick Random was added as attraction. This connection, in itself, 
is not conclusive indication of Smollett’s participation. 

But all this is not to discredit Smollett and the translation of the 
Gil Blas; it is merely to demonstrate the difficulty entertained in 
establishing complete translation by Smollett. There can be no doubt 
that Smollett had a part in the work, and the most vital part, but the 
extent cannot be exactly determined.** 

Smollett’s translation continued the most popular translation of the 
eighteenth century,’® and the reasons for this wide appeal are not only 
to be assigned to the translation’s excellence, but, more importantly, 
to the growing literary reputation of Smollett. Great names, or names 
with sufficient notoriety, have an unfortunate attraction for titles, all 
to the future bewilderment of bibliographers. No less than five*® of the 
"16 See Noyes, op. cit., Letter No. 60. 

17 Op. cit., p. 60. 

'8 Professor Knapp has noted some facts which are worthy of serious con- 
sideration, but which, in themselves, are not conclusive. In 1759 Smollett con- 
tracted for the correction of a new translation of Le Sage’s Diable Boiteux. 
The bookseller Millar paid him seven and one-half guineas. A receipt signed by 
Smollett is in the Bodleian Library (MS 25444, folio 57). See L. M. Knapp, 

“Smollett and Le Sage’s ‘The Devil upon Crutches,’” MLN, XLVII (1932), 
91-93. In a letter of Smollett just published (see my “Smollett and the Transla- 
tion of the Don Quirote,” N&Q, August 21, 1948, pp. 363-64) the Scotsman 
admits that the translation of the Don Quixote was largely the work of one 
Isaiah Pettigrew. What of the Gil Blas? Was he aided there also? 

19 Editions appeared in 1749, 1750, 1760, 1766, 1773, 1778, 1780, 1781, 1782, 


1785, 1789, 1792, 1793, 1794, 1797, 1798. 
20 Those of 1781, 1782, 1789, 1792, and 1794. 
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late eighteenth-century editions, openly accorded to Smollett, and 
duly recorded by the bibliographies,”’ are not Smollett’s if we accept 
the 1749 text of the English Gil Blas as the Smollett translation. The 
editions of 1781 and 1782 are reprints of the translation of the Gil 
Blas by Percival Proctor ;** that of 1789 is neither Proctor’s nor 
Smollett’s ; those of 1792 and 1794 are reprints, again of the Proctor 
version. 

In the nineteenth century Smollett attracted still other translations, 
and as late as 1913 the translation of Benjamin Heath Malkin was 
being issued as Smollett’s.** The confusion has continued to our own 
day, and it remains one of the chief tasks of the future Smollett 
bibliographer to correctly assign the translations of the Gil Blas which 
indiscriminately are filed in our library catalogues under Smollett’s 
name. 

The translation of Benjamin Heath Malkin** has received scathing 
criticism from Joliat,** but its excellence is attested to by as eminent 
a Le Sage scholar as Cordier.** Joliat makes the mistake of letting his 
Gallic enthusiasm for Smollett color his critical perspective : the isola- 
tion of one paragraph for collation and comment is hardly in keeping 
with fair and judicious appraisal. Malkin’s suspicions’ of the authen- 
ticity of the Smollett translation are still worthy of notice. 

Still, the confusion persists; unwittingly Smollett’s name has 
become entangled even in the problem of the originality of the Gil 
Blas. In a recent bibliography** Smollett is listed solemnly as the 
translator, not of Le Sage’s Gil Blas, but of the Spanish translation of 
the Gil Blas by the controversialist Padre de Isla, un espatiol zeloso, 
que no suffre que se burlen de su nacion:** this despite the fact that 
the good padre’s translation had appeared in Madrid in 1787, and 
Smollett, by that time, had lain quietly in a Leghorn grave for sixteen 
years. 


Long Island University 


21 See the Smollett bibliography contributed by L. F. Norwood to CBEL, Ul, 
523-27. There is unfortunately no critical bibliography as yet; those of Anderson, 
appended to Hannay’s Life, and [saacs, prefixed to his editions of Roderick 
Random, Peregrine Pickle, ana Humpliry Clinker (London, 1895), are inade- 
quate ; that of Norwood contributed to the CBEL is selective and full of error. 
d review of the Norwood bibliography in Le Lingue Estere, VIII (1943), 

22 History and Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillanc, 4 vols. (London, 1774). 

23 See Joliat, op. cit., p. 62. 

24 The only biographic notice is in the DNB. 

25 Joliat, op. cit., pp. £9-62. 

26 Op. cit., p. 224. 

27 See the preface to his translation. 

28R. U. Pane, English Translations from the Spanish, 1484-1943: A Bibli- 
ography (New Brunswick, N. J., 1944), pp. 126-27. Professor Pane also lists 
Makin as a translator of de Isla, and incorrectly records his name as Melken. 
; m. 

2® See my article “Llorente and the Originality of the Gil Blas,” PQ, XXVI 
(1947), 206-18. 














RICHARD STEELE, DRURY LANE, AND THE TORIES 
By Joun Lortis 


When King Charles II gave theatrical patents to Thomas Killigrew 
and Sir William D’Avenant, he established a precedent which made 
the theater a gift at the royal disposal. It was henceforth necessary for 
companies of actors to pay a politician or a court favorite a stipend for 
the privilege of acting, and the long record of stage quarrels and rebel- 
lions of the Restoration and early eighteenth century is witness to the 
dissatisfaction of the players with an arrangement so little calculated 
for their own profit. But at least one of the favorites who was granted 
the theater as a politicai favor also enjoyed the esteem of the players. 
Richard Steele, when he was put in charge of Drury Lane in October, 
1714, already had a wide reputation as a playwright, dramatic critic, 
and friend of the actors.’ Though he too eventually had his full share 
of quarrels with his actor colleagues,’ for a long time he enjoyed their 
friendship ; and his literary and political activities put it in his power 
to perform a useful service for them and for the stage. 

Steele was made supervisor of Drury Lane just after the accession 
of George I as compensation for his loyal service to the House of 
Hanover and the Whig cause in the last troubled years of Anne’s 
reign. He had written so zealously in support of the Protestant Suc- 
cession and had objected so openly to the policies of the Tory Min- 
istry led by Harley, Earl of Oxford, that the Tory majority in the 
House of Commons had expelled him from that chamber on a charge 
of sedition, based on three of his pamphlets.* Such misfortunes suf- 
fered in the Whig cause proved assets a few months later when George 
I ascended the throne, and Steele was promptly rewarded for his sup- 
port with, among other gifts, the supervision of Drury Lane. 

That Steele should be made governor of the theater in the fall of 
1714, when his party came back into power, was highly appropriate. 
He was well qualified for the position, and he was entitled to political 
rewards. But there is evidence that his qualifications for the governor- 
ship of the players had been recognized even before the accession of 
George I, had been recognized, in fact, when there was every reason 
to believe him out of favor with the Ministry. It appears that he was 
offered the theater—whether by license or patent we do not know— 
during the last years of the reign of Anne through the Comptroller of 
her household, Lord Lansdowne, Jacobite Tory and one of the “occa- 

1 Cibber tells us of the obligations the players acknowledged to Steele. An 
“a for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, ed. R. W. Lowe (London, 1889), II, 

2 Ibid., Chap. XVI. 


’ The Crisis, January 19, 1714;. The Englishman, No. 46, January 19, 1714; 
The Englishman, No. 57, February 15, 1714. 
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sional” peers about whom Steele wrote bitterly in A Letter to Sir 
M{iles| Warton] Concerning Occasional Peers in March, 1713. 
Our knowledge of this offer comes from the dedication of a sermon to 
Steele by his wife’s cousin, David Scurlock, in 1720, at a time when 
Steele was deprived of his rights in Drury Lane by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Duke of Newcastle. In his dedicatory epistle, Scurlock holds 
up Steele as an example of the virtues about which he has written in 
his sermon, notably, unselfish devotion to the public interest. In elab- 
orating his point, Scurlock speaks of the ingratitude Steele has en- 
countered in recompense for his faithful service to his party: he has 
lost the theater through the men he has served, although, Scurlock 
adds, he was offered it during the preceding reign by those whom 
he had treated as enemies. 


In the meantime, I hope, Sir, painful experience will reduce you to think of 
your family, at least, as belonging to the Nation, and not to give up yourself, as 
you have formerly, in resigning your employments and income, for the sake of 
such friends as take from you what those you used like adversaries offered you. 
Consider what an appearance you must make to so elegant and generous a 
gentleman as the Lord Lansdowne, who offered you the theatre in your own 
way, without solicitation, in the last reign, now it is torn from you, in spite of 
the strongest instrument by which Power could give it you, in this !5 


This allusion is tantalizingly incomplete, but it does offer some facts 
by which we can at least date approximately when the offer was made 
to Steele. 

G. A. Aitken, in his admirable Life of Richard Steele, says of Scur- 
lock’s reference : “This is the only intimation we have that Steele was 
offered an interest in the theatre in Queen Anne’s time. . . .”* In the 
same biography, however, Aitken quotes in full a petition in French 
which Steele addressed to the King in 1715, requesting that he be 
named Master of the Charterhouse, in which he alludes to this earlier 
offer. Steele’s motive was to show the indebtedness of the Crown to 
him and to point out the ingratitude he had experienced for his ser- 
vice. He mentions his expulsion from Parliament and adds that, al- 
though he had received the direction of the theater from the King, he 
had been offered that even in the last reign. He writes: 


Qu’il entra dans la Chambre des communes quoiqu’il scut que son Zele 
l’'avoit rendu si odieux, qu'il en seroit chassé; et qu'il ne le fit que dans la Vue 
d’allarmer la nation en lui faisant connoitre par la liberté de ses discours, le 
Danger ou elle etoit, en donnant occasion a quelques membres de !’attaquer sur 
ce qu'il avoit ecrit. 

Qu’on lui avoit offert ci-devant la direction du Theatre, parce qu'on le 
connoit capable de Rectifier les Representations qui sy font. 


* Reprinted in Tracts and Pamphlets by Richard Steele, ed. Rae Blanchard 
(Baltimore, 1944) ; see introductory note on pp. 72-73. 

5 Quoted from G. A. Aitken, Life of Richard Steele (Cambridge, Mass., 
1889), II, 246, 247. 

6 [bid., II, 247. 


7 Italics my own. 
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Que sous le Reyne de Votre Majesté il a presenté une Tres Humble Requéte 
pour avoir la direction du Theatre qu'il avoit refusée auparavant. Votre Majesté 
a eu la Bonté de Lui en accorder une Patente, mais le Revenu de cet emploi est 
fort incertain.* 


In this apparently previously overlooked allusion we have confirma- 
tion of Scurlock’s statement and the additional information that the 
offer was made because it was known that Steele was capable of re- 
forming the stage. Is it possible, then, that the desire to drive profane- 
ness and immorality from the stage was strong enough to overcome 
party prejudice? 

In view of Steele’s interest in the theater and in reform and his 
usual need for money, it seems strange that if he were offered the 
theater in the reign of Queen Anne he did not take it. We will likely 
never completely know his reasons for refusing—the details of the 
episode are perhaps hopelessly lost—but we have a basis for some 
reasonable conjectures. 

In the paragraph containing the allusion to Lord Lansdowne, David 
Scurlock urges Steele “not to give up yourself, as you have formerly, 
in resigning your employments and income, for the sake of such 
friends as take from you what those you used like adversaries offered 
you.” He is obviously referring to Steele’s resignation of his Commis- 
sionership of Stamps and his pension as Gentleman-Usher to the late 
Prince George of Denmark, both in the summer of 1713, just prior to 
his election to a seat in the House of Commons. Steele wrote to the 
Lord Treasurer, Harley, on June 4, 1713, announcing his intention to 
seek a place in Parliament, and requesting, in order to be eligible for 
election, that his resignation as Commissioner of the Stamp-Revenue 
be accepted.’ Harley, apparently not particularly anxious to be rid of 
him, did not act immediately, and Steele had to write again on July 
30, 1713.*° His resignation was accepted in time, however, for him to 
be eligible for election on the twenty-fifth of August. Steele resigned 
his pension this same summer, wishing to avoid any obligation to the 
Ministry, which he felt compelled to attack in his writings and which 
he was now openly to oppose in Parliament. He referred in The Im- 
portance of Dunkirk Considered, published in September, 1713, to 
the taunts which had been hurled at him by the Examiner for criticiz- 
ing the Queen’s policy, or more properly that of her ministers, while 
“eating her Bread.” By clearing himself of any obligation to the 
Ministry led by Harley, Steele could more easily defend his reputation 
for personal integrity. 


8 Quoted from Aitken, op. cit., II, 76. Willard Connely, Steele’s more recent 
biographer, comments at length on this petition in French, but he does not men- 
tion the allusion to the earlier offer of the theater. Willard Connely, Sir Richard 
Steele (New York, 1934), pp. 299, 300. 

9 a oe of Richard Steele, ed. Rae Blanchard (London, 1941), p. 79 f. 

10 ¥ 

., p. 82. 

11“The Importance of Dunkirk Considered,” reprinted in Tracts and Pam- 

phlets by Richard Steele, p. 99. 
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It is significant that Lord Lansdowhe, who, according to David 
Scurlock, offered Steele the theater, was in the Tory Ministry under 
Harley.’* Following the sweeping Tory victory of the spring of 1710, 
George Granville was appointed to the position of Secretary of War. 
He performed his duties satisfactorily, gave faithful attendance to St. 
John and Harley, and grew in favor and influence with the party and 
with the Queen. He was rewarded for his service to the Tory cause 
early in 1712, when he was created Baron Lansdowne, one of the 
group of twelve whom Harley persuaded the Queen to elevate to the 
peerage in order to insure a Tory majority in the House of Lords. 
Although he was probably the most generally accepted of the new 
lords, as he was actual head of a very old family in which two titles 
had recently become extinct, along with the others he had to undergo 
ridicule, occasioned by the bitter party rivalry directed at the mass 
production of peers. He could scarcely have been unaware of Steele’s 
A Letter to Sir M{iles] Warton] Concerning Occasional Peers, 
which came out in March, 1713, although it is possible that, as the 
pamphlet was issued anonymously, he did not know who wrote it. 
Lansdowne’s influence grew, and in June, 1712, he was given the 
more ittiportant post of Comptroller of the Household in exchange for 
his Secretaryship of War. Just two months later he was made a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council, which was to have the all-important task of 
naming the Queen’s successor. 

But why should a man in Lansdowne’s position make an offer of 
the theater to a vociferous member of the opposition, particularly to 
one who had written a pamphlet on the tender subject of occasional 
peers? Again we may only surmise. We do know that Lansdowne was 
himself a poet and dramatist and that he was a liberal friend to other 
poets and dramatists. Before the turn of the century his The She Gal- 
lants and Heroick Love had been produced by Betterton at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; in 1701 his adaptation of The Merchant of Venice ap- 
peared, and for forty years it survived. In 1706 his musical draina, 
The British Enchanters, was produced with great sticcess, and in 1713 
an edition of his collected plays was published. His collected poems 
appeared in 1712 and were praised for their similarity to the work of 
Waller whom he avowedly imitated. If any further evidence of his 
interest in letters at the time of the offer to Steele be needed, there is 
an impressive list of dedications to him. Pope, whom he had befriended 
when that precocious poet was only eighteen, dedicated Windsor 
Forest to him in 1713. In the same year Edward Young praised his 
generosity and his verse profusely in An Epistle to the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Lansdowne. The year before John Dennis made the 
extravagant statement in dedicating to him his Essay on the Genius 


12 For the facts of Lansdowne’s career, I have depended upon Elizabeth 
Handasyde, Granville the Polite: The Life of George Granville Lord Lansdowne, 
1666-1735 (London, 1933). 
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and Writings of Shakespere that Lansdowne had assisted him with 
‘a Present so noble, and so extraordinary, at a time when I stood most 
in need of it, that how few have spirit or magnanimity to do anything 
like it.” Again, in his Original Letters, published in 1721, Dennis 
speaks of the present made him by Lansdowne as “so noble, as never 
has been made by a Subject to any Author now living.”** That Lans- 
downe was a magnanimous and generous patron of men of letters can- 
not be doubted ; and from the few facts available to us, it is a reason- 
able conjecture that his generosity extended to his political opponent, 
Richard Steele. 

But what about political considerations ? Would Harley have agreed 
to Steele’s appointment ? And was Swift, who always maintained that 
he influenced the Ministry to favor Whig authors, in any way respons- 
ible for the offer to Steele—or even aware of it? We know that the 
offer came from Lansdowne, but it is not at all likely that he could 
have made it without the full approval of Harley. What then, is the 
probability that the approval was given? The theater was an important 
olitical gift, one that would not have been offered casually to an active 
member of the opposition. 

It is known that Robert Harley was moderate in his treatment of 
the opposition; he was conciliatory toward the Whigs to an extent 
that aroused the anger of the extreme elements in his party.** While 
the October Club was calling violently for Whig heads, he more wisely 
attempted to attract Whig support. He saw the danger of a top-heavy, 
unwieldy, Tory majority, and wished to gain adherents from the ranks 
of his political opponents. Swift, in a letter of October, 1710, com- 
mented on his policy of attempting to halt the wholesale replacement 
of Whigs with Tories. “The new Ministry,” Swift wrote, “are afraid of 
too great a majority of their own side in the House of Commons, and 
therefore stopped short in their changes. . . .”** This policy of modera- 
tion caused Harley trouble within his own party, but it proved to be a 
source of real strength to his Ministry. 

Among the members of the opposition whom Harley courted, whose 
support he particularly wished, were the poets and authors. He was 
eager to secure the allegiance of men who were capable of performing 
journalistic service for his Ministry. It will be recalled that he was 
shrewd enough to attract Jonathan Swift to his side and that he ad- 
mitted him to his inner councils. Might it not then be possible that 
Harley was angling for the services of Steele also? Might it not be 
possible that the theater was offered to Steele as a sort of tacit bribe 
for his support—or perhaps even his silence ? 


18 Quoted from Handasyde, of. cit., p. 140. 

14 For a discussion of Harley’s policy of moderation toward the opposition, 
see G. M. Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne (London and New York, 
1934), III, Chaps. 6 and 7. 

15 Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 1910), 
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Indeed, it is known positively that Steele turned down some attrac- 
tive offer from Harley’s Ministry. In a letter to his patron, the Duke 
of Newcastle, written in 1715, Steele, in recounting his sufferings in 
the Whig cause, mentions that “I do not insist upon what offers I have 
refused... .”** And, more convincing evidence, Colley Cibber, one of 
the managers of the company of actors whose direction was offered to 
him, wrote in a dedicatory epistle to Steele in 1719: 
it gives but a melancholy reflection to know, that while in the late reign you 
were warmly supporting our staggering hopes in the Protestant Succession, the 
enemies of it, then in power, were subtle enough to offer you a security of for- 
tune only to be silent—An uncomfortable account—that even the forbearance of 
a virtue should be worth more than the use of it.17 
Cibber does not say openly that Steele was offered the theater, but his 
allusion to the ingratitude of the present Ministry as compared with 
the liberality of the former one to whom Steele was a professed enemy 
is remarkably like the statement of Scurlock’s in which Lansdowne’s 
offer is mentioned. We cannot positively associate these two allusions : 
we have no positive evidence for asserting that the “security of for- 
tune” which Cibber mentions was the direction of the theater to which 
Scurlock refers. We may only conclude that Harley himself or one of 
his subordinates, perhaps Lansdowne, offered some valuable gift to 
Steele to quiet his journalistic clamor against the Ministry, and that it 
is not unlikely the gift held out was the governorship of Drury Lane. 

What is known of the relations between Harley and Steele offers no 
obstacle to believing that the minister was eager for the journalist’s 
support. It was the opinion of John Forster, the nineteenth-century 
biographer of Swift, that “Harley doubtless would have been glad to 
get Steele back, or any part of him back, on any terms... ,”"* and such 
certainly seems to have been the case. Swift took credit for intervening 
with Harley for Steele, for making it possible for him to keep his 
Commissionership of Stamps, but it is apparent that Steele believed 
Swift was not responsible. “They laugh at you,” Steele wrote bitterly 
in May, 1713, in answer to Swift’s assertion that it was he who had 
kept Steele in his employment, “if they make you believe your inter- 
position has kept me thus long in my office.”*® Steele doubtless had 
reason to be confident that he had not been dependent on Swift’s in- 
fluence to keep him in his post in the Stamp Office through three 
years of the Tory Ministry, and it is likely that the reason was the 
offer or offers which Harley had tendered him. 

The letters of Steele to Harley which have been preserved are 
testimony to the good relations between them. “The generous treat- 
ment which I have had from your Lordship,” Steele wrote in August, 


16 Correspondence of Richard Steele, p. 102. 

17 Colley Cibber, Dedication to Ximena, or the Heroic Daughter, reprinted by 
John Nichols in The Theatre (London, 1791), II, 333. 

18 John Forster, Life of Jonathan Swift (New York, 1876), I, 301. 


19 Correspondence of Richard Steele, pp. 72-73; see also Swift’s letter to 
Addison, pp. 70-71. 
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1712, “exacts all that I am capable of doing, for the advancement of 
everything more immediately under your administration.”*° And in 
his letter of resignation of his Commissionership, written in June, 
1713, Steele remarks: ““When I had the honour of a short conversa- 
tion with you, you were pleased not orily to signifie to me that I should 
remain in this Office, but to add that if I would name to you one of 
more value which would be more commodious to me, you would 
favour me in it.”** Small wonder that Steele mocked at Swift’s claim 
that he had prevented his dismissal: Steele had assurances of friend- 
ship from Harley which Swift obviously knew nothing about, and it 
is not impossible that he had already received the offer of the theater 
when Swift made his self-righteous assertion. Since, then, Harley 
made a strong show of friendship to Steele—a stronger one than 
Swift realized—it seems probable that he would have given his ap- 
proval to Lansdowne’s offer, if indeed he did not actually suggest it. 

The absence of any reference to the offer in Swift’s correspondence 
makes it apparent that he had nothing to do with it: he was only too 
eager to take credit for the favors to Whig authors which his associa- 
tion with Harley put in his power to do. Probably, in view of his con- 
fident assumption that it was he to whom Steele was indebted for his 
post in the Stamp Office, he knew nothing of the matter. 

One additional point should be made before we summarize the 
facts and draw whatever conclusions seem justified. Queen Anne was 
actively concerned about the immorality of the stage: she took prac- 
tical steps to curb the licentiousness so prevalent and so tenacious in 
the theater. By no means did she wish to close the theaters, and she 
seemed inclined to encourage the men of the theater themselves 
rather than outsiders to accomplish the reforms,”? but throughout her 
reign she made efforts to bring the stage under control. Professor J. 
W. Krutch, in Comedy and Conscience after the Restoration, records 
a series of attempts at legal reform of the stage, none completely suc- 
cessful, yet collectively producing a considerable effect.** It proved 
very difficult to enforce laws against profanity and immorality in 
plays; indeed, the elusive nature of cleverly concealed innuendo has 
always made the job of censor a treacherous one; and apparently the 
Queen’s government wished to make use of the reforming talents of 
Steele to carry out the difficult task. 

How much of our knowledge of this early offer of the theater to 
Steele is fact; how much supposition? We know that Steele was 
offered the theater by Lord Lansdowne, who was in the Ministry 
from 1710 until the death of Anne, but was Comptroller of the House- 


20 Correspondence of Richard Steele, p. 59. 

21 [bid., p. 79. 

22 See J. W. Krutch, Comedy and Conscience after the Restoration (New 
York, 1924), pp. 185 ff., for an account of Anne’s appointment of Vanbrugh 
and Congreve in 1705 to inspect plays. 

28 Krutch, op. cit., pp. 185 ff. 
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hold and very close to the Queen only from June, 1712, until her 
death. We know that Lansdowne was a patron of literary men, and 
that it is conceivable that he could have been interested in Steele. 
Harley was on good terms with Steele at least until the summer of 
1713, and he was probably anxious to secure his journalistic support 
or at least his silence. Cibber tells us that some remunerative offer 
was made to Steele by Harley’s Ministry. 

We know that during the reign of Anne the stage was in chronic 
need of reform and that Steele had a wide reputation as a reformer. 
Not until 1713 when his political interests were intensified did Steele 
feel any reluctance about accepting or holding Tory gifts; probably if 
the theater had been offered to him earlier, he would have accepted it. 
In March, 1714, he was expelled from the House of Commons for 
writings which he published in January and February of that year ;** 
so it would seem almost impossible that he should receive the offer 
after January 19, when the first of the “seditious” pamphlets appeared. 
The date indicated, then, by our knowledge of Steele’s life, is 1713. It 
is corroborated by what we know of Lansdowne’s activities at the 
time and by David Scurlock’s mentioning the offer of the theater in 
conjunction with Steele’s resigning his pension and his employment 
held under the Tory Ministry. 

An interesting letter written by Steele to his wife provides very 
tentatively a more exact dating of this offer of the management of the 
theater. On April 22, 1713, Steele wrote to his “Prue”: “I have met 
with Doggett and We shall fall into a discourse which will turn to 
account. I shall dine with him at some Eating House.”** The person 
referred to was Thomas Doggett, then one of the actor-managers of 
Drury Lane Theater, and it is possible, particularly in view of the 
phrasing of Steele’s note, that the meeting was in some way connected 
with the management of the theater. G. A. Aitken quotes this letter in 
full in his Life of Richard Steele, but in a footnote he mistakenly com- 
ments that Doggett “had, not long before the date of this letter, thrown 
up in disgust his office of joint-manager of Drury Lane Theatre, which 
he had some time held with Wilks and Cibber.”** Actually, Doggett 
did not abandon his post at Drury Lane until some months later, and 
at the time of Steele’s letter was still active in the management. Of this 
we can be sure, for, as Cibber explains in his Apology, the immediate 
reason for Doggett’s withdrawal was the promotion of Barton Booth 
to equal status of actor-manager as a consequence of his triumphant 
performance in Cato.?*7 Now Cato had not opened until April 14 (it 

24 See above, p. 72. 

25 Correspondence of Richard Steele, pp. 285, 286. In her note appended to 
this letter, Professor Blanchard considers the possibility that this meeting with 
Doggett was connected with the earlier offer of the theater to Steele mentioned 
by Scurlock. 

26 Aitken, op. cit., 1, 376. 


27 Cibber, Apology, Chap. XIV. Professor Blanchard noted that Doggett with- 
drew in November, 1713. Correspondence of Richard Steele, p. 285 note. 
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continued until May 9),** and it was not until the beginning of the 
winter that the new license, which included Booth’s name, passed.”* 
At the time of his meeting with Steele, Doggett was one of the actor- 
managers, and, as he was a staunch Whig,*® he probably would have 
favored Steele. The subject of their conversation on April 22, 1713, 
remains a matter for speculation, but the date is consistent with our 
other information about the earlier offer of the theater managership 
to Steele. 
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28 [John Genest], Some Account of the English Stage from the Restoration 
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30 Steele in Town Talk, No. 4, tells an anecdote of Doggett’s devotion to the 
House of Hanover. 
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‘ JOHN RUSKIN: AN INTERPRETATION OF HIS 
“DAILY MADDENING RAGE” 


By Gaytorp C. LeRoy 


During the latter part of his life Ruskin was constantly afflicted 
with the sense that he had failed in his main work. As we look back 
today over the social criticism to which he devoted most of his 
strength after the turning point of his life in 1860, we can hardly help 
agreeing with Ruskin’s own estimate that the accomplishment was 
pitifully small. True, we hear of members of Parliament—a surprising 
number of them—who early in this century selected Ruskin as the 
man who had most influenced their social thinking.’ Bernard Shaw 
has remarked on the number of radicals who will tell you that Ruskin, 
not Marx, first prompted them to investigate radical thought.’ 
Gandhi's lite is said to have been changed at a crucial point by a read- 
ing of Unto This Last.* But against such spotty instances of influence 
as these, we have the fact that the main features of society which 
Ruskin made it his purpose to alter were in no way affected by the 
work of half a lifetime. 

If we ask ourselves why, despite prodigious talents, Ruskin failed 
so completely in what he came to regard as the main task of his life, 
we soon find that the problem which he was unable to solve—the 
problem of bringing his influence to bear in a meaningful way on an 
industrial age—was by no means confined to him alone, but was rather 
a problem of the times. We can see very clearly the difficulties that 
beset Ruskin because he was the most articulate and self-revealing of 
authors, but we soon find that we are studying the dilemma of an 
epoch and not merely of an individual. Because of the typical quality 
of Ruskin’s difficulties, study of his failure throws light on several of 
the more important intellectual trends of the nineteenth century. 

To determine precisely what Ruskin hoped to accomplish, we need 
only to glance at the period of anxiety which at approximately his 
fortieth year marked the transition from a predominant interest in art 
to an interest in social problems. Ruskin writes to the Brownings in 
1859 that he cannot go on with his art because of “this terrific absurd- 
ity and wrong going on”—absurdity and wrong, he adds, that make 
him feel like “an old lady in a household of wicked children . . . they 
won't leave me to my knitting a moment.”* In 1860 Ruskin writes to 
Charles Eliot Norton about the “states of disgust and fury” he gets 


1 Frank Daniel Curtin, “Aesthetics in English Social Reform: Ruskin and 
his Followers,” in Nineteenth-Century Studies, ed. Herbert Davis, William C. 
DeVane, and R. C. Bald (Ithaca, N.Y., 1940), p. 199 

2 George Bernard Shaw, Ruskin’s Politics ( London, 1921), p. 8. 

3 Curtin, loc. cit., p. 200. 

+E. T. Cook, The Life of John Ruskin (London, 1911), I, 463. 
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into “at the way the mob is going on (meaning by mob, chiefly Dukes, 
crown princes, and such like persons).”* “Our preachers drive me 
mad with contempt,” he tells Norton in the following year, “our 
politicians, mad with indignation.”® All through this period he writes 
embittered letters to his parents—letters in which, as in that of May 
16, 1863, he speaks of “the sense of indignation which burns me con- 
tinually, for all that men are doing and suffering.”” We know now that 
this emotional turmoil had its roots in psychological abnormality of 
which Ruskin was only imperfectly aware. But for the present study 
what is important is not the unconscious origins of the anxiety, but 
Ruskin’s conscious formulation of its meaning. Here Ruskin, as 
always, has left ample evidence. Ruskin’s conscious concern was with 
what seemed to him to be a principle of paradox or irrationality in his 
own times. The irrationality had two facets, one domestic, one inter- 
national. 

Domestically, the irrationality lay in the fact that England’s increas- 
ing wealth, while giving rise to a complacency without precedent, was 
bringing about what Ruskin regarded as a general debasement of 
character and was at the same time creating unprecedented forms of 
impoverishment. The “haves” were becoming money-grubbers, the 
“have-nots” victims of low wages, unemployment, and working and 
living conditions of unexampled inhumanity. Ruskin could not, like 
some of his contemporaries, close his eyes to the change in character 
resulting from the increasing stress on material values; nor could he 
immunize himself to the sufferings of the poor : “I feel constantly as if 
I were living in one great churchyard,” he said in 1867—and this is 
only the most graphic of a hundred such utterances—“with people all 
around me clinging feebly to the edges of the open graves, and calling 
for help, as they fall back into them, out of sight.”’* 

Internationally, the irrationality lay in the fact that nations linked 
closely by peaceful commerce, and made up of God-fearing, well- 
intentioned people, were increasingly disposed to hurl themselves 
into wars of a vast and mechanical scale. It was as if there were no 
connection between what men wanted as individuals and what they 
did when organized as nations. No Englishman would sell a gun to a 
man bent on murder, but the English nation was selling arms to every 
belligerent and potentially belligerent country in Europe. Ruskin 
writes with bitterness of the spectacle of Christians “watching thou- 
sands of people massacred or tortured—helping to do it—selling them 
guns to shoot each other with, and talking civilities and protocols to 
men who are walking up to their loins in blood.”*® “We permit, or 


5 Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton, ed. Charles Eliot Norton 
(Boston, 1904), I, 100. 

6 Letters to Norton, I, 119. 

7 Cook, Life of Ruskin, II, 24. 

8 Ruskin, Time and Tide, Letter XIX. 
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cause, thousaiids of deaths daily, but we mean no harm; we set fire 
to houses, and ravage peasants’ fields; yet we should be sorry to find 
we had iisjured anybody. We are still kind at heart; still capable of 
virtue, but only as children are.’’® The irrationality of the inter- 
national scene, as Ruskin saw it, lay not only in the fact that men of 
the highest principles were engaged in mass murder, but in the fact 
that, despite a genuine interest in justice on the part of individuals, 
considerations of justice appeared in no way to influence England’s 
national policy. Ruskin was as much concerned because England did 
not fight when she should, as because she fought, or financed fighting, 
when she should not. 

From the age of forty on, Ruskin made it his task to get to the 
bottom of these forms of irrationality in the times and to address 
his contemporaries in an effort to halt the senseless and ominous drift 
of evenis. Let us see how he approached the task, first as to the 
problems of his own country, second as to the relations between 
countries. 

The domestic paradox which was making England’s wealth a curse 
instead of a blessing drove Ruskin to a study of the economists— 
especially Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, and Professor Fawcett of 
Cambridge. Here Ruskin found praise of competition, stress on eco- 
nomic self-interest, the teaching that men should be guided in eco- 
nomic dealings by considerations of profit rather than fair-dealing or 
justice, and a general enthronement of the values of the market place. 
Ruskin saw that in the real life of the times the precepts of the econo- 
mists were being followed, and he quickly concluded that it was the 
economists’ teachings that had brought about the deplorable and fan- 
tastic state of contemporary England. “When I accuse Mill of being 
the root of nearly all immediate evil among us in England,” he wrote to 
Charles Eliot Norton, “I am in earnest.”'' The economists were de- 
basing the privileged classes, Ruskin believed, by enslaving them to 
economic interests. They were responsible for the plight of the poor, 
for they freed the employers from considerations of justice in their 
dealings with the exploited and from any sense of responsibility for 
the collective results of their economic practices. 

Assured that the teaching of the political economists had brought 
about the malady of the age, Ruskin set out to discredit the economists. 
In Unto This Last and Munera Pulveris, in later books and lectures 
of the 1860’s, and in the Fors Clavigera letters of the seventies and 
early eighties, Ruskin argued that the teaching of the economists was 
full of inconsistencies, that what they taught was really not a science, 
but only a set of “mercantile” maxims, having nothing to do with true 
political economy, that their teaching would have to stand or fall by 
its results—and that these results were calamitous. At the same time 

10 Sesame and Lilies, p. 69, Pages refer to 26 vol. Complet?: Works of John 
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Ruskin attempted to set forth the outlines of a true science of political 
economy. He did not succeed in formulating a coherent system—in 
powers of construction Ruskin was conspicuously weak—but he did 
argue with great force that, if men are to manage a nation’s wealth 
successfully, they must exchange self-interest for justice, competition 
for codperation, and the concept of economic man for the concept of 
social man. 

Now this approach to the problems of contemporary England— 
well-intentioned as it was, and necessarily productive of some good— 
was nevertheless founded upon a misconception. Ruskin made the 
mistake of assuming that the economic practices of his times had 
been shaped in the main by the teachings of the economists; whereas 
the truth was—these things are more clear to us today, of course, than 
they were in the nineteenth century—that the economic practices of 
the age had had their form determined by the evolving structure of 
English society and not by a body of theory developed by any set of 
thinkers. The role of the economists, at best, was to give a theoretical 
formulation to practices whose origin lay in the dynamics of changing 
social relationships. Those who cited the teaching of the economists as 
reason or justification for their actions were, in most cases, simply cit- 
ing ideological authority for what they would have done anyway. Inas- 
much as economic conduct was determined by the social structure of 
the age and not by the teaching of the economists, Ruskin’s efforts to 
affect conduct by discrediting the economists and by advocating a new 
set of economic motives of his own was necessarily futile. The indus- 
trialist of the day could not have heeded Ruskin’s counsel even if he 
had wanted to. What hope was there, for instance, that an employer 
would be guided by Ruskin’s advice to pay high wages, when to do 
so in the context of nineteenth-century competition, foreign and do- 
mestic, would have meant inevitable bankruptcy? It is because of his 
mistaken assumption that abstract principles, rather than the compul- 
sions of an evolving society, determine the form of economic conduct 
that Ruskin’s writing on the condition of England so often has the 
kind of irrelevancy that we would associate with the attempt to help 
a drowning man by explaining to him why the crawl is better than the 
breast stroke. 

In his approach to the international situation, Ruskin made a com- 
parable mistake. Just as he assumed that economic practices were an 
outcome of the teachings of John Stuart Mill, so he assumed that men 
fought in meaningless or unjust wars because there was something 
wrong with their understanding—they did not have a lively enough 
sense of the issues involved, they thought profit should take precedence 
over right, or they failed to understand what was right and what 
wrong. Ruskin’s effort, then, was to clarify national thinking about 
war, to give people a better conception of what was involved, so that 
they would stop giving countenance to the unmeaning slaughter of 
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modern times, but would nevertheless be willing to enter a conflict 
when the cause of justice could be served, even if there was no money 
in it. 

Ruskin brings all his striking and magnificent rhetorical devices 
into play in order to impress on the reader the folly of modern 
Europe’s vast expenditure on arms and armies. The nations today, 
he says, are like neighbors who, instead of enjoying each other’s so- 
ciety, spend their strength, ingenuity, and money in trying to excel 
each other in the manufacture of steel traps with which each hopes 
to catch the other if he ventures to trespass.’* Ruskin protests against 
England’s budget in the 1860’s, when she is spending a hundred and 
fifty times as much money on arms as on art; this, he says, is as if a 
private gentleman should spend 164 pounds on pictures and then 
think nothing of paying 24,000 pounds to private detectives who are 
to watch the shutters.’* Again, Ruskin says we can see the “essential 
character” of every war of modern times if we think of it as a fight 
between two districts of a single country. We may see the character 
of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, for instance, by supposing it to 
be a dispute between Lancashire and Yorkshire for the line of the 
Ribble. In the course of the quarrel Lancashire demands from York- 
shire the townships of Giggleswick and Wigglesworth. Over this 
question the men of both counties pour out their wealth and their 
blood.** 

In addition to describing the absurdity of modern warfare, Ruskin 
had much to say about the right and wrong of particular conflicts. In 
the Franco-Sardinian war against Austria in 1859, when England was 
neutral, Ruskin argued for intervention on the side of France and in 
the interest of insurgent Italy. He denounced England’s selling of 
opium “at the cannon’s mouth” in China between 1860 and 1863. He 
made a plea for intervention on the side of the Poles against Russia 
in 1863, on the side of the Circassians against Russia in 1864, and on 
the side of the Danes against Prussia in the same year. As Wilenski 
has remarked, it was not till the Franco-Prussian War that Ruskin 
experienced any difficulty in determining where justice lay. 

In all this Ruskin was heeded just as little as when he wrote of 
domestic issues—and for the same reason. If economic conduct was 
determined by the compulsions of the social order rather than by John 
Stuart Mill, it was not less true that the wars of the nineteenth century 
were brought about by forces originating in the structure of society 
and not by any failure of the intellect to grasp their grotesque ab- 
surdity or by any atrophy of the individual sense of justice. The wars 
of the nineteenth century were fought despite the fact that people 
saw that they were wrong and wasteful, not because they failed to see 
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these things. When Ruskin spoke of the waste and wrong-headedness 
of modern warfare, then, he was making an appeal that could not be 
anything but ineffectual. Hence on this question, as on the other, we 
get the impression that Ruskin has only a limited understanding of 
the social order he is seeking to reform. 

There is a common pattern, then, in Ruskin’s failure to handle the 
two main problems of his age. The failure in both cases resulted from 
the fact that by the middle of the nineteenth century society had de- 
veloped to a point where Ruskin’s categories of thought proved in- 
adequate. Ruskin believed that man’s conscious ideas are the product 
of influences which operate within a more or less independent in- 
tellectual sphere—people believe, Ruskin thought, what they are 
taught to believe. He did not see how social structure may dispose 
people to one belief rather than another. Very much aware of the 
influence of ideas on social institutions, Ruskin was practically in- 
cognizant of the influence working in the opposite direction. In all 
this Ruskin is an inheritor of eighteenth-century rationalism. Like 
the men of the Enlightenment, he believed that you can remake society 
by changing the thinking of individuals; like them, he had an almost 
limitless faith in education. By the mid-nineteenth century, however, 
British society had developed a dynamic that was at least in part 
independent of the conscious desires of its members. It was this par- 
tially impersonal mechanism that led to the exploitation of working- 
men by employers who in private were God-fearing and charitable 
men, to destructive forms of competition between men whose private 
disposition would have led them to the forms of codperation Ruskin 
advocated, to the magnification of the economic motive on the part of 
men who would have preferred to guide themselves by such motives 
as altruism or justice. This mechanism led on a national scale to the 
protection of investments, the commandeering of sources of raw ma- 
terials, the safeguarding of lines of trade—all of which was a cause of 
the armed struggle of nations, and was largely independent of the 
conscious desire of individuals that peace might be preserved. Unable 
as he was to get beyond the categories of thought which he had in- 
herited from a pre-industrial age, Ruskin was not even prompted to 
investigate these elements of the dynamics of his own society which 
were independent of the individual will. 

Ruskin was not unique in his attempt to grapple with the problems 
of an industrial age by means of a type of thinking appropriate to a 
previous one. Many of his contemporaries, as we have said, found 
themselves in the same predicament. Several trends in the intellectual 
history of the century will be understood better if we see that at least 
in part they grew out of the effort to find a solution to this problem. 
It was the kind of problem that demanded a solution, not only because 
persistent failure to deal meaningfully with one’s own times soon be- 
comes unendurable, but because the phenomena which proved un- 
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amenable to the intellect were so highly charged with human signifi- 
cance and so overwhelming in their affront to the reason—the 
phenomena of poverty amidst riches and of vast and mechanical wars 
fought by men who wanted peace. 

To see the connection between Ruskin’s problem and some of the 
intellectual trends of the century, we need only consider possible 
ways in which the problem can be resolved. First, on finding oneself 
persistently unable to cope with social phenomena, one may come 
eventually to doubt the capacity of the reason to handle the problems 
that confront it. The predicament that we have been studying, then, 
may well provide one of the sources of the nineteenth-century revolt 
against the intellect. Second, on finding that it is impossible to halt, or 
perceptibly retard, the destructive tendencies of society, one may as- 
sume that modern civilization is on the downgrade and that any effort 
to obstruct the drift toward destruction is bound to fail. The predica- 
ment we have studied, then, may well contribute to the growth of 
philosophic pessimism in the nineteenth century. Third, one who 
finds himself in Ruskin’s predicament can deliberately retreat from 
problems that appear insoluble. Do we not have here one of the causes 
of the ivory towers and the “art-for-art’s-sake-ism” of the nineteenth 
century? Fourth, one can resolve the problem in the manner of 
William Morris, by changing one’s mode of thought in such a way 
as to connect the irrationalities of society with an inner dynamic 
which brings it about that the results of social change are often dras- 
tically different from the conscious desires of the component members 
of society. This way of resolving the problem contributed, one may 
suppose, to the growing tendency at the end of the century to advocate 
a basic reconstruction of social institutions. Other solutions are possi- 
ble. One may, for instance, turn to some sort of medievalism, being 
persuaded that social institutions in the Middle Ages were more 
manageable than those of today; or one may advocate a strong-arm 
solution to the social anarchy that the reason cannot cope with, and 
so turn to one or another aspect of fascism. 

Ruskin did not find an escape from the dilemma by any one of 
these means. To be sure, there is a good deal of medievalism in his 
thinking, and in his stress on leadership and obedience he anticipates 
prominent features of twentieth-century fascism. But no one of the 
possible resolutions of the problem was sufficiently satisfactory to 
Ruskin to release him from its pressures. Repeatedly, from the 1860's 
till the end of his working life in the middle eighties, he returns to 
the effort to act upon men’s minds and by so doing to curb the ir- 
rationalities of the age. Conscious always of failure in what he most 
wants to accomplish, he can never for more than a month or two give 
up the effort. 

It was because he could not shelve these most pressing problems 
of the time, but at the same time could get no results in the attempt 
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to solve them, that his remark to Charles Eliot Norton in 1874, “My 
days are passed in daily maddening rage,’’* serves as a kind of 
refrain for days and years in Ruskin’s life. Baffled by the futility of 
his efforts to come to grips with the age, Ruskin is constantly giving 
way to outbursts of fury in which he insults people for being so stupid 
as not to listen to him. He storms at the businessmen who “frantically 
rush at every gap and breech in the walls of Fortune, raging to be 
rich, and affronting, with impatient covetousness, every risk of ruin.””** 
He rages at the “money theory” of modern times, which “corrupts 
the Church, corrupts the household, destroys honor, beauty and life 
throughout the universe. It is the death incarnate of Modernism, and 
the so-called science of its pursuit is the most cretinous, speechless, 
paralyzing plague that has yet touched the brains of mankind.”*’ He 
takes the preachers to task for siding with John Stuart Mill and 
giving rein to the worship of Mammon."* He lashes at his country- 
men for their base readiness to “let the destinies of twenty myriads 
of human souls” be determined by “the chances of an enlarged or 
diminished interest in trade.’”’* From time to time the invective 
turns into a shriek of loathing for “this yelping, carnivorous crowd, 
mad for money and lust, tearing each other to pieces, and starving 
each other to death, and leaving heaps of their dung and ponds of 
their spittle on every palace floor and altar stone.”*® When we read 
Ruskin, we feel constantly, as Leslie Stephen said, that we are “listen- 
ing to the cries of a man of genius, placed in a pillory to be pelted by 
a thick-skinned mob, and urged by a sense of his helplessness to utter 
the bitterest taunts that he can invent.”’”* 

Helplessness—the helplessness of a man whose way of thinking 
was inadequate to cope with the problems of an industrial age—this 
is an essential note in Ruskin’s strange tragedy. The causes of Rus- 
kin’s madness in the later years go very deep. Their roots lie in the 
abnormal childhood, the unhealthy relationship to his parents, the 
sexless marriage, and the manic-depressive character structure that 
Wilenski has described. Ruskin himself, however, said that he went 
mad because he failed in his work, because he got nowhere in the 
effort, which he regarded as the central task of his life, to set straight 
the wrongs and irrationalities of his own age.** This explanation of 
Ruskin’s does not tell the whole truth, but it surely tells an essential 
part of it. 


Temple University 


15 Letters to Norton, II, 78. 
16 Unto This Last, pp. 158-59. 
17 Letter to Dr. John Brown, August, 1862, Cook, Life of Ruskin, II, 129. 
18 Fors Clavigera, Letter XXXVI. 
19 Letter to The Scotsman, August 6, 1859, Arrows of the Chase, p. 220. 
20 Fors Clavigera, Letter XLVIII. 
ies Leslie Stephen, “Mr. Ruskin’s Recent Writings,” Fraser's Magazine, June, 
22 Fors Clavigera, Letter LXXXVIII. 














BROWNING’S “GREAT TEXT IN GALATIANS” 
By ARNOLD WILLIAMS 


In seeking to injure the simple Brother Lawrence, “my heart’s ab- 
horrence,” the speaker in Browning’s “Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister” conceives a subtle and fiendish attack on Brother Lawrence’s 
faith : 


There’s a great text in Galatians, 
Once you trip on it, entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails: 
If I trip him just a-dying, 
Sure of Heaven as sure as can be 
Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to Hell, a Manichee? 


Scholars have, of course, sought to find this “great text in Gala- 
tians.” The text most generally offered is Galatians 5:19-21, which 
enumerates seventeen (not twenty-nine!) “works of the flesh”: 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, and so on.’ 
The only dissent from this opinion that I have noted is by Berdoe, who 
takes the “great text” to be Galatians 3:10: “For as many as are of 
the works of the law are under the curse: for it is written cursed is 
everyone that continueth not in all things which are written in the 
book of the law to do them.”” 

Though Berdoe’s explanation is perhaps more to the point than the 
other, both are unsatisfactory, because they suppose that Brother 
Lawrence is to be caught, at death, in some grievous offense against 
morals. Yet evetything in the passage points in the opposite direction. 
Browning speaks of tripping on a text which entails “damnations” 
and of the possibility of trapping Brother Lawrence in Manichaeism. 
It is rather clear that Browning had in mind the great division of 
theology into dogma and morals. In this stanza, the plot against 
Brother Lawrence is directed against his faith, is based on dogma. 
In the next stanza, with its mention of “the woeful sixteenth print”’ 
of “my scrofulous French novel,” the plot is against Brother Law- 
rence’s morals. 

Thus, it is dogma with which we are here concerned, and texts con- 
taining lists of moral offenses are quite beside the point. Browning’s 
monk intends to demand of Brother Lawrence, just as he is dying, 

1W. C. DeVane, A Browning Handbook (New York, 1935), p. 103; G. W. 
Cooke, A Guidebook to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Browning 
(Boston, 1897), p. 364; Hiram Corson, An Introduction to the Study of 
Robert Browning's Poetry (Boston, 1886), p. 312 n. Also numerous anthologies 
and student texts. 


2 Browning Cyclopedia (New York, 1898), p. 473. The Bible is cited through- 
out in the Authorized Version. 
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the explanation of a difficult text; if Brother Lawrence deviates a 
hair’s breadth from the orthodox explanation he will incur a ‘‘damna- 
tion.”” Now, “damnation” is the technical term in Roman theology 
for the condemnation of a heretical proposition.‘ 

For such a purpose, few parts of the Bible are better suited than 
the Epistle to the Galatians. Written as a protest against Judaizing 
tendencies in the early church, it deals with the relationship between 
the old law and the new. The second and third chapters, especially 
the third, abound in hard texts. Standard theological treatises list a 
great many errors concerning the status of the old law, and the proof 
texts cited in these treatments quite often come from Galatians 3.‘ 
In some treatments mention is made of the error of the Manichees, 
that the old law was evil.® 

The task of finding an exact text in Galatians which involves pre- 
cisely twenty-nine condemnations is not easy. Theological errors are 
not generally listed according to the text to which they pertain, but 
according to the author of the errors or to the subject, in this case 
the old law. My own guess is that Browning, knowing in a general 
way of the difficulty of Galatians and the controversies about its 
interpretation, invented the text with “twenty-nine distinct damna- 
tions.” If so, the invention is thoroughly credible. It may be, however, 
that somewhere in the vast mass of theological literature is a docu- 
ment that lists exactly twenty-nine errors or heresies founded on a 
misinterpretation of some text in Galatians. 

If so, the text is probably in the third chapter. To speculate boldly, 
it could easily be Galatians 3:21 : “Is the law then against the promises 
of God? God forbid: for if there had been a law given which could 
have given life, verily righteousness should have been by the law.” 
At least, the text is a good sample of the sort of theological trap to 
be laid for the simple Brother Lawrence. 

If this explanation is the proper one, we get a somewhat changed 
conception of the speaker. We have already seen him as a Pharisaical 
precisionist, who frustrates the Arian by drinking his orange juice in 
three sips and commemorates soteriological doctrine by laying knife 
and fork crosswisé. Now he appears as a hair-splitting theologian, 
completely acquainted with all the subtle distinctions of dogma. This 
compound of extreme ritualism and exaggerated intellectualism is the 
complete antithesis of Browning’s notion of true religion. 


Michigan State College 


3“Damnamus et reprobamus” is a common formula for condemning errone- 
ous teachings. See e.g., Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum (Freiburg, 1911), 
p. 255. For lists of condemned propositions, see pp. 224-27 for the forty-five 
errors of Wyclif, pp. 255-57 for the forty-one of Luther, and passim. 

4 See e.g., Theologiae Cursus Completus (Paris, 1838), XIII, 632-803. 
: gee Alfonsus a Castro, Adversus Omnes Haereses (Antwerp, 1556), 














WALT WHITMAN, CHILD OF ADAM? 
THREE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS TO WHITMAN 


By Rocer M. AssELINEAU 


The following are three letters addressed to Whitman in 1863 by 
Will W. Wallace, steward in charge of an army hospital at Nashville, 
Tennessee. Walt Whitman had made his acquaintance in Washington, 
probably at Campbell Hospital or at Army Square Hospital, which he 
visited most frequently. Letters I and II belong to Professor Emory 
Holloway; III is in the Berg Collection of the New York Public 
Library. It is unfortunate that Whitman’s answers cannot be traced 
and have probably been lost or destroyed, for Will Wallace’s letters 
touch upon a controversial subject, Whitman’s sexual life. They seem 
to support the debated New Orleans theory which was first proposed 
by Henry Bryan Binns in his Life of Walt Whitman in 1905, and 
later taken up by Bazalgette. Emory Holloway still considers it valid 
in his masterly Whitman: An Interpretation in Narrative. According 
to this theory, Whitman had normal sexual intercourse with women 
and probably had a love affair in New Orleans in 1848 during his 
short stay in the South. 

At first glance, the first two letters confirm the normality of Whit- 
man. On April 15, 1863, Will Wallace urged his friend Walter to 
come and visit him in Nashville, and offered him as an enticement 
the presence on his staff of five young nurses—one of them a beautiful 
French girl, he added slyly. We do not have Whitman’s answer to 
this proposal, but Wallace’s letter of a month later (May 7) enables 
us to imagine that Whitman declined to come and gave as a reason 
that he too had just had an affair with a French girl in Washington 
with deplorable results to his health. Yet is it not a strange coincidence 
that he should have had this unfortunate adventure with a girl of the 
same nationality at exactly the same time? 

It is quite probable that this was a white lie, and what is more, 
a poorly contrived one. Whitman had a cosmic imagination but very 
little fancy in the Wordsworth-Coleridge sense of the word. He prob- 
ably did not like the idea of going to Nashville and sharing the life 
of his dissolute friend, but he did not want to look timid, and the 
best stratagem, of course, was to assert boldly that he had been quite 
busy himself in the same direction and that as a result of his ex- 
cesses he would be incapacitated for some time to come. All this was 
probably mere defensive camouflage, just as later he answered J. A. 
Symonds, who thought he had found signs of abnormality in Calamus, 
that he had had six illegitimate children during his “young manhood 
and mid-age.” 
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What makes this hypothesis of a white lie extremely probable is 
the fact that, at exactly the same time, Whitman was in the thick of 
a deep emotional disturbance caused by his passionate but unrequited 
love for a young soldier he had met in the hospitals, a certain Thomas 
Sawyer. The pathetic letters, insistent and yet humble, which he 
wrote to him from April 21 to November, 1863, are now in the 
Berg Collection of the New York Public Library, and unfortunately 
have not yet been published. But they should be, for they would show 
the struggles Whitman had to go through in order to obtain if not 
normality, at least equilibrium within abnormality. His Leaves of 
Grass was in a way a strange Fleur du Mal; each of the successive 
editions marked a temporary victory on the rugged path that led 
Whitman Agonistes through a stormy inner life to the “Halcyon 
Days” of old age. 


I 


This first letter and the following one are printed by permission of 
Professor Emory Holloway. 


General Hospital No 3 
Nashville Tenn April 5th 1863 
Friend Walter 

I have not forgotten you in the wanderings from Washington 
here. After five days and nights jolting in the cars I reached 
this point and was put on duty instanter—And such duty! Why 
I have worked night and day and it appears there is more to do 
now than when I came. 

They only allow one steward to each Hospital, and it is an 
irksome office when such is the case. I am doing finely and in 
the course of a few weeks I think will have some leisure time. 
The Hospitals here were in a destitute condition, compared with 
those of the North. When I came to this Hospital they had no 
clothes to change one fourth the patients. I immediately appealed 
to my lady friends and patriots in Philadelphia, and they have 
sent me on a fine lot of sanitary stores, yet not enough for the 
wants of the many admitted. Our Hospt is a large five story 
building and accommodates between 300 & 400 patients, most 
of whom are wounded in the continual skirmishing about Mur- 
freesboro and Franklin. 

I have never had better health in my life, perhaps I can explain 
it to you. I have five young ladies who act in the capacity of 
nurses—i e, one of them is French, young and beautiful to set 
your eyes upon. Can you not visit us and note for yourself? I 
think a change of climate will be beneficial. 

How are Jack and Amos? I wish you would give me Amos’s 
address, as I have lost the one he gave me. My regards to them 
and hope they are out of Campbell Hospital. What became of 
poor Dick?’ 


1 Probably soldiers who were among those visited by Whitman in Campbell 
Hospital in Washington. 
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~ I have been so busy I have neglected all correspondence so 
you will readily forget the seeming neglect 
Hoping to hear from you at an early period I remain 


Very respectfully 
Your humble 


To the Prince of Will Wallace 
Bohemians Hospt Steward U.S.A. 
Walt Whitman Genl Hospt No 3 


Nashville Tenn 
P. Ss, 
Send me that promised photograph and as soon as I find out your 
quarters I will return compt 
Will 


I will tell you of the many secesh at the next writing 


The envelope of this letter was addressed : 
Mr. Walt Whitman 
(Care of Maj Hapgood cor of F & 14th St*) 
Washington 
D.C. 
and was countersigned in Whitman’s hand: “Will Wallace.” 
II 


General Hospital No 3 
Nashville Tenn May 7th 1863 
Dear Walt 
I received your letter this morning and will not give the plea 
you have given. I have very little time tis true, yet I endeavor 
by writing rapidly to have time to keep up my correspondence 
more particularly with those in Washington. I am better pleased 
with the city than when I last wrote. I have a Hospital of 350 
patients No stewards to assist me, three women to look after and 
Jones Hotel to run. Have I not my hands full By the way you 
wish to know what Jones Hotel is. It is a fine house across the 
way from Hospt No 3, where the Surg® Steward and women 
stop it has a large white Board in front with the letters contrast- 
ing in black “Jones Hotel” I have the clerks from the different 
Head Quarters board with me so I am well posted in what is 
going on in different dpts. I would be pleased to see you here. 
I received a letter from Col Leasur? of the 100th Pa and more 
familiarly Roundhead Regt this morning stating that the 9th 
Army Corps was under marching orders and moving to Mur- 
freesboro via Nashville. I wish you would come and make your 
headquarters with me. You could find plenty of work in your 
line. There is a New paper started this week by the correspondant 
[sic] of Forneys Press.* It is making business. Here is a field of 
fortune for some of them who wish 


2Col. Daniel Leasure, who signed his reports: Col. Roundhead Regt., 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

8 John Wien Forney (1817-1881), owner and editor of the Washington Sun- 
day Chronicle and Morning Chronicle and of the Philadelphia Press, which 
supported the Lincoln administration. 
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I am surprised at your frenchy leaving you in such a deplor- 
able state, but you are not alone. I had to dismiss mine tq save 
the reputation of the Hospital and your humble servant. 

Nothing new here. I have the famous Miss Chase here and 
she is invaluable in her assistance to me. I send my Photo and 
shall expect one of the Prince of Bohemia by return 

I will write in a few days. Come out here you will find it 
pleasant. 

Your protegee [sic] 
Will W Wallace 
Hospt Steward U.S.A. 
Genl Hospt No 3 


III 


The following letter is published by permission of the authorities 
of the New York Public Library, from the original manuscript now 


in the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection. 


General Hospital No 3 
Nashville Tenn July Ist 1863 
“Dear Walt” 

I wrote to you some time since and have received no reply. 
Have you shuffled of [sic] this mortal coil and now roaming 
in the spirit-land? If so rapp [sic] and convince me of spiritual- 
ism. I have been unwell for some time back and the surgeons 
tell me liken unto die but I could not see it in that light So 
deferred taking a red cedar box on this occasion. I am on the 
improve and will continue to do so until I am “Richard himself 
again” 

I have hoped to see you out in this dept now that the Ninth 
Army Corps has moved in this direction. Have you given over 
following the fortunes of the wandering Corps. I recieved [sic] 
a letter from Memphis some time since stating that they were on 
boats bound for V icksburg 

Well Walt, I am ambitious and write consulting you. I see 
many Inspectors in the Army, some as to cleanliness and dis- 
cipline of Hospitals others as to the ventilation etc etc I have met 
a number whom I consider inqualified [sic] for the position from 
the fact that they are not acquainted with Hospital life. My 
ambition points to this branch for myself I feel qualified for an 
inspector of Hospitals and I think can produce testimonials and 
certificates to that effect from officers of high standing in this 
Dept and in the Ninth Army Corps. Can you bring any influence 
to bear on this matter in the City of Washington. You will confer 
quite a favor by replying in regard to this question. 

Give my kind regards to Amos [word illegible] and others of 
Campbell Hospital. 
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The news in this Dept is meagre. Genl Rosencrans* [sic] is 
“marching on” Rumor to night reports the capture of Tallahomie*® 
with 18000 prisoners. I do not credit the report myself. I know 
there will be a fight ere long as the Hospl have orders to ship 
the wounded of the last battle to Louisville and make room for 
others. The Army of the Potomac “Oh my” what has to come 
of it. I hope to hear of brilliant achievements in that direction. 

Write soon and favor your your [sic] friend 


Will W Wallace 
Hosp! No 3 Nashville Tenn 


Asniéres, Seine, France 


* He nieant General William Stark Rosecrans, who was soon to lose the 
battle of Chickamauga on September 19-20, 1863. 
5 Misspelled for Tullahoma, Tennessee. 














REVIEWS 
U. Grosio: L’umanista—ll teologo—lIl giurista. By ANtoN10 Cor- 


sANO. “Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna,” 437. Bari: Guis. Laterza 
& Figli, 1948. Pp. 299. Lire 900.— 


Can our supposedly enlightened century find consolation in the 
thought of having much in common with the era of Grotius, a time 
fraught with intolerance and international lawlessness, political and 
religious instability, indiscriminate condemnation of minority groups 
and peoples, with almost unquestioned defense of wars and civil strife, 
wanton destruction of human lives and achievements, and the mani- 
fold atrocities against civilians and prisoners of war? In those decades 
of never-ending turmoil and belligerence there arose a man who 
quietly and prudently undertook the arduous task of working out a 
way of salvation for Europe and the world. It was he who laid the 
foundations of international law, who appealed to reason, common 
sense, arbitration, and Aumanitas in internal and external affairs as 
opposed to might or personal and nationalistic aspirations for supe- 
riority and greed. It would be appropriate and very timely indeed to 
listen again to the voice of this great son of the Netherlands who was 
born at Delft 365 years ago, the tercentenary of whose death was 
celebrated in 1945. 

Though Hugo Grotius is best known for his works on legal prob- 
lems, his wisdom exceeds the boundaries of any single field of knowl- 
edge far more than most treatises and articles on this father of inter- 
national law would disclose to the casual reader. The subtitle 
(L’umanista—I/ teologo—Il giurista, the three sections of Corsano’s 
work) indicates that the author wants to underscore the necessity for 
a more comprehensive analysis of the intellectual achievements of 
Grotius instead of limiting such a study to the domain of jurisprudence 
or of merely discussing the significance of the final results of Grotian 
reasoning. In quite a philosophical manner Corsano pursues the rami- 
fications and interrelations, e.g., between Grotius’ poetry and political 
writings, the evolution of his religious, philosophical, political, and 
legal concepts; but he also points out a number of inconsistencies in 
certain principles advocated by this learned humanist and jurist. 
Fortunately, the biographical element, all too frequently overempha- 
sized in our day and age, plays merely an ancillary part in this work. 

It is common knowledge that many of the fundamental concepts 
concerning humanity which we like to regard as modern had been 
advocated by various learned men in antiquity and during the Middle 
Ages, but it remains an everlasting tribute to the genius of Grotius 
to have systematized and, as time has proved, to have demonstrated 
convincingly the practicability of his suggestions and tenets from 
which subsequent generations were to benefit so greatly and which 
the world of today must again support and defend. 

In the first section, consisting of two chapters, Corsano treats the 
Erasmian heritage and background as represented by the. notable 
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triunivirs Justus Lipsius, Joseph Justus Scaliger, and Isaac Casaubon, 
and their continuator in the field of classical studies, Grotius. With the 
aid of Grotius’ early literary and historical works as well as his 
letters, Corsano delineates the gradual development of a solid structure 
of genuine style. Here we discern the accomplishments of a great 
humanistic architect who did not concentrate on a single subject but 
extended his range of interests to various interconnected fields of 
knowledge. To single out an area not yet referred to: though trained 
in the classics in accordance with the demands and needs of his age, 
Grotius willingly admits the advantages of vernacular languages in 
disseminating knowledge among the population, a suggestion which 
Christian Thomasius, his intellectual disciple, put into practice in 
his German university lectures of 1688. 

In the longest and perhaps the most fascinating section, subdivided 
into three chapters, Corsano traces the development of Grotius’ inter- 
est in problems of religion, particularly tolerance (a vital question in 
view of the quarrels between the Arminians and the Gomarists of 
his time), where Melanchthonian concepts play an important part 
in the formation of moderate attitudes. The sacred dramas of Grotius 
serve both to substantiate and to complement his arguments. Emphasis 
is also placed on Grotius’ notions concerning the position of the state 
in matters of concord and tolerance and his design of a well-nigh 
utopian Pax Christiana. 

All these concepts of justice, tolerance, and ethics are of supreme 
concern to Grotius, the student of law. In this section Corsano wisely 
desists from repeating what is already generally known. The au- 
thor’s intention is rather to demonstrate in detail to what extent the 
origin, development, evaluation, and reformulation of laws funda- 
mental for the intellectual and practical lives of men are the result 
of Grotius’ literary, philosophical, and theological studies and analyses. 

Corsano’s well-documented investigation represents a most welcome 
and stimulating addition in this particular field of research. However, 
an index might have enhanced the usefulness of this very valuable 
and scholarly study. 

WittiamM HAMMER 
University of Manitoba 


Geschichte und Kritik der Lehre von den Satzgliedern in der deutschen 
Grammatik. By Hans Guiinz. Bern (Switzerland): A. Francke 
Ag. Verlag, 1947. Pp. 83. s.fr. 6.80. 


A major portion of the difficulties encountered by instructors in 
teaching foreign or classical languages results (in spite of the best of 
intentions to avoid technical terminology) from the necessity of em- 
ploying the traditional jargon of grammar in the discussion of lin- 
guistic patterns. It is difficult to teach syntax without using such terms 
as subject and object, verb and attribute, connective and conjunction. 
If the physics major finds it difficult to see the similarity between the 
“subjects” of the sentences, / hit the ball and I see the tree, the lan- 
guage instructor has, for the good of general morale, no recourse but 
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tradition. To admit that in the first sentence / is an active subject, 
and that in the second, / is a passive subject would be disastrous. It 
was a less thoughtful and more common “error” on the part of stu- 
dents which led Professor Glinz, the author of the succinct and 
excellent treatise under review, to attempt a historical survey of the 
theory and nomenclature of sentence structure in German: in an 
examination prepared for the Zurich Mittelschule, 80 per cent of 
the students confused the predicate noun with the direct object. 

Beginning with Aristotle’s division of the sentence into onoma, 
rhema, and syndesmoi, Glinz follows syntactical terminology through 
Dionysius Thrax, Apollonius Dyskolos, and the medieval logicians, 
and begins his real exposition with the work of Adelung (1781). He 
shows that up to the end of the eighteenth century the partes orationis 
dominated all discussion of sentence structure, and he points out re- 
peatedly that the failure to analyze this structure effectively was due 
partly to a reliance on traditional terminology and partly to a con- 
fusion of the language of philosophy with the language of grammar. 
Thus, for example, the term “object,” introduced by the scholastics, 
derives from metaphysics: the object is, for Aquinas, the good, ob- 
jectum voluntatis ; for him, then, the object can be the logical subject. 
This follows from the medieval estimate of the ideal as of greater 
value than the real. According to Glinz, it is only in the eighteenth 
century that the subject finally comes to mean the active and the object 
the passive element of the sentence. 

In their attempt to adapt Latin grammatical terms to the vernacular 
the German grammarians were subjugated, until K. F. Becker (1827), 
by the terminology of philosophy or by the usual appellations which 
had been and were then applied to the parts of speech. Becker, while 
leaning heavily on Girard, finally developed, in spite of his romantic 
ideas about the organic nature of speech and its divisions into organic 
opposites, a working basis of sentence analysis which has, with modi- 
fications, been used to the present day. These modifications were 
supplied largely by Friedrich Bauer who succeeded in combining the 
sprachwissenschaftliche analysis of Grimm and the other professional 
linguists with the pseudological construction of Becker. Bauer’s sys- 
tem, taken up and widely published by Konrad Duden, forms the basis 
of modern instruction in German grammar. 

This brief review will indicate the broad scope of Glinz’s treatise. 
When we consider the difficulties he must have encountered in collect- 
ing even a minimum amount of pertinent source material during a 
World War which confined him to the libraries of his native Switzer- 
land, we can only admire his thoroughness and his industry. He calls 
his present work a Vorarbeit to a new and modern presentation of 
German grammar. Let us hope that Time and Mars will permit him 
to develop his more ambitious grammatical analyses and to present 
them as lucidly and as satisfactorily as he has been able, during the 
war years, to sketch this brief historical outline of the theory of sen- 
tence structure in German. 

Don A. McKENZIE 


l'niversity of New Mexico 
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Quest for Mysteries: The Masonic Background for Literature in 
Eighteenth-Century Germany. By Hetnrich SCHNEIDER. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. 178. $2.50. 


Regarding Masonry in Germany some misconceptions are rife. 
It is true that German Masonry was transferred from England to 
Germany as an enlightened antidote to sectarian orthodoxy, but it 
is an error to assume that therefore the trend from the first stage 
toward mysteries represented a degeneration. Furthermore, Masonry 
did not influence the literature of the eighteenth century to any im- 
portant degree. It would be more correct to say that enlightened 
Masonic poets influenced Masonry. 

There were already forces at work trying to fill a void which Prot- 
estantism had left. There were the pietists, the pantheists, and the 
group which Lessing called “die verniinftigen Verehrer Gottes.” The 
Masonic groups in Germany were not homogeneous. Some, for ex- 
ample the “Illuminati,” were rationalistic; several were mystical, and 
some were occult; and some were even propagated by quacks and 
impostors. To the rationalistic group belonged, among others, Mauvil- 
lon, Nicolai, Bode, Schréder; to the mystical group, Lavater and 
Jung-Stilling. Lessing, Claudius, the brothers Stolberg, and J. H. 
Voss were members of the mystical Zinnendorf rite in Hamburg. 
To the occult group belonged Eckartshausen and Goué, and as dupes 
of the last-named group the followers of Cagliostro may be mentioned. 
Goethe, Herder, and Karl August belonged to the “Illuminati.” 

Despite the specific title of Schneider’s work, readers will no 
doubt open the book with the expectation of finding much discussion 
of poets and their works. If so, they will be disappointed. In the 
preface the author says that his disquisition is intended as a “Pro- 
legomena.” In the past, literary history has been compiled first by a 
cumulation of objective facts for which some intellectual synthesis is 
later discovered. Perhaps that was after all not the more efficient way 
of proceeding. The public may be led to expect the author to move 
next toward a history of the effect of men of letters on Masonry. 
Nowhere does he promise that directly, but he does at least indicate 
a forthcoming biography of Lessing, and with that the public will 
be pleased. 

The work was originally written in German and then transferred 
to English by obliging friends. It would appear that they had worked 
with conscientious fidelity to their text, but translation of German 
prose of this nature is the most difficult kind of English composition. 
The reader still has to follow the text with the same concentration 
he applies to German works on such a subject, and sometimes wishes 
he had the additional aid of German inflection and German word 
order. Nevertheless, it must be gratefully acknowledged that author 
and translators together have thrown light on a hitherto murky field of 
vision, and placed definite objects in a clear focus. 


LAWRENCE M. Prict 


University of California 
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Thoughts on Jesting. Translated in the Year 1764 irom the Second 
German Edition of a Work by Georc FriepricH MEIER of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Now Edited with Introduction and Notes by Jo- 
SEPH Jones of the University of Texas. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1947. Pp. xii + 137. $1.50. 


In 1744 Georg Friedrich Meier, professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Halle, published his Gedancken von Schertzen. In 1754 he 
brought out a revised edition, and this version was rendered into fairly 
good English by an anonymous translator and published in London in 
1764. The present volume is a reprint of the English translation, with 
an interesting introduction, adequate notes, and an index added. The 
original had received the praise of such critics as Haller, Bodmer, 
Breitinger, and Gleim. The translation evidently had no vogue or 
influence in England, although some notice was taken of it in the 
learned journals. 

The author defines the jest as “an ingenious conceit, capable of 
producing laughter.” In the first chapter he lays down seven “capital 
rules” for “happy jests,” as follows: 


1. A jest must contain, or excite a proper variety of ideas. 2. A jest must be 
sufficiently grand. 3. It must be just a thought. 4. A lively, sprightly thought. 
5. Have a proper degree of certainty. 6. Must be sufficiently striking. 7. Be ex- 
pressed in a fine manner. 


Then follow seven chapters, replete with cross references, elucidat- 
ing in order each of these principles. The careful student of the book, 
provided, as ithe author stipulates, he has the prerequisite natural gift 
for jesting, may hope to distinguish himself as a polite conversational- 
ist in “genteel companies.” In fact, the treatise might conceivably have 
been reprinted as an appendix to von Knigge’s famous manual Uber 
den Umgang mit Menschen. The disappointing feature is the insipidity 
of the illustrative jests, but this flaw does not indicate a German defi- 
ciency in esprit, for the jests, poor though they be, are from a French 
collection of the year 1703. 

The book is of interest primarily, except perhaps to the specialist in 
this particular branch of aesthetics, as a specimen of the rationalistic 
thinking of the time. It is somewhat too reminiscent of Gottsched’s 
recipe for concocting a tragedy, and belongs to the same world of 
thought as Lessing’s admirable treatise on the fable. Like both these 
theorists, Meier invokes his classical forerunners, in this case Horace, 
Cicero, who does not receive unqualified approval, and Quintilian. 
Vernunft ist alles. “A sprightly jest always claims the honour of a 
rational laugh” (p. 100), and “must contribute something to moral 
improvement” (p. 47). This best of all possible worlds and its con- 
stituent monads are not to be the subject of jesting (pp. 55, 61). In 
short, Professor Meier conducts the modern reader into the Age of 
Reason and makes him feel at home. He also has many helpful hints 
for all members of “genteel society” in any age, including such wise 
observations as, “Professors in universities often disgrace themselves 
by wretched jests, with a view to divert their hearers, and relieve the 
severity of the profound truths they are proposing” (p. 4). In this 
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connection he goes so far as to assert that “some professors in schools 
and universities have a set of jests which they regularly retail every 
whole or every half year” (p. 81). He also protests against the heredi- 
tary jest, against laughing prematurely or excessively at one’s own 
jest, and against many other evil practices of jesters, ancient and 
modern. 
JoHN ALEXANDER KELLY 

Haverford College 


Il Dramma di Margherita; Interpretazione dal Goethe. By Carto 
Rupino. Milano: Casa editrice Ceschina, 1947. Pp. 95. L.180. 


This translation of the “Gretchen-Tragédie” (Faust I, lines 2605- 
end) is offered as a specimen of Rudino’s complete Italian version of 
Goethe’s work. It deserves a brief review for two reasons. First, it an- 
nounces the publication, when conditions permit, of a critical study of 
the Faust text with new readings and interpretations (to accompany 
the translation). And second, it has a certain interest because it was 
inspired by the controversy which followed Croce’s review of Guido 
Manacorda’s // Faust, versione integra (Milano, 1932). Croce 
damned Manacorda’s scholarly and poetic abilities in a fourteen-page 
criticism published in La Critica (XXX [1932], 345 ff.), which Mana- 
corda answered with a long brochure, to which Croce in turn replied 
the following year (XXXI, 75-78). At this time Rudino—who in his 
preface discreetly refers only to “una famosa polemica”—attempted 
his own versions of several Faust passages ; these, we are told, Croce 
found to have “acume e bravura,” thus encouraging his admirer to 
carry on. 

A paragraph in Croce’s Estetica (| Bari, 1912], p. 80) deals with 
the “impossibilita delle tradizioni”: either a translation is a new aes- 
thetic expression, or it is simply a commentary on the original work. 
Rudino, naturally, rejects this Crocean dilemma, in his faith that a 
translation can be simultaneously “bella e fedele,” but is careful to dis- 
tinguish between “faithful” and “literal.”” His translation is not literal, 
occasionally it conveys a different meaning from the German; but by 
and large it is distinguished by a freshness of language all too rare in 
Faust translations. Rudino has translated everything but the sung pas- 
sages into prose, a prose, however, which compares favorably in range 
with the verse of the original ; the lyrics seem to me to be uneven, al- 
though more good than bad. Only Italian readers will be able to decide 
whether Rudino’s effort illustrates what Croce (op. cit., p. 86) called 
“la possibilita relativa” of translation, whether it has “valore originale 
d’opera d’arte e pud stare da sé.” The scholar may find it useful as an 
aid to interpretation ; it is modestly offered as “interpretazione.” And 
the aesthetician should be interested in a practicing translator’s philo- 
sophical (at least partly Kantian and partly Crocean) justification of 
his art, which is what Rudino’s short introduction contains. 

Stuart P. ATKINS 
Harvard University 
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Das Klein-Geschichtsbuch der Hutterischen Briider. Edited by A. J. F. 
Z1EGELSCHMID. Philadelphia: The Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion, 1947. Pp. xlii + 781. 


With this gigantic volume, Professor Ziegelschmid of Northwestern 
University has brought up to date the old Hutterian chronicle which he 
edited and published in 1943 under the title: Die dlteste Chrontk der 
Hutterischen Briider. That volume, known as the Gro8-Geschichts- 
buch, covered the period from 1525 to 1665. In the present work an 
outline of the chronicle is given first, and it is then followed by sections 
dealing with later periods. Portions were supplied successively by the 
church elders, Johannes Waldner, Peter Hofer, and Peter Janzen; the 
most recent period (1874-1947) is covered by Professor Ziegelschmid 
himself. 

The material has been supplied by Hutterians now residing in South 
Dakota and Manitoba. Professor Ziegelschmid has normalized the 
text considerably, in order to permit practical use of the book by the 
present generation, although the original vocabulary and syntax have 
been left fairly well intact. A glossary is appended for the explanation 
of peculiar words and phrases. An extensive bibliography is also in- 
cluded, in which Mennonite scholarship is highly evident. A few errors, 
as on page 693 (under Firmenich, etc., read 434, not 431) are inevit- 
able. 

Students of American and colonial German culture will welcome this 
volume as another link in the chain of historical sources dealing with 
the periodic struggles of certain Germans to achieve intellectual free- 
dom in the face of tyranny and intolerance. The book describes the suf- 
ferings and sorrows of a small group of Protestants who dared defy the 
Catholic Church in its own stronghold, southern Germany, and who, as 
a consequence, were forced to flee from their native land, migrating 
first to Hungary, then to southern Russia, and finally to America. But 
in none of these places did their troubles entirely cease. The lists of 
martyrs (pp. 53-55) from Alsace to Bohemia, from the Palatinate to 
Italy, indicate the extent of their trials and the depth of their faith. 
Their spiritual founder, Jacob Huter, was burned at the stake in 1536 
Other tortures are described as follows: 


Etliche zerreckt und zerstreckt, dz die Sonn durch sie geschienen mdcht haben ; 
etliche, daB sie an der Marter zerrissen und gestorben sein; etliche zu Aschen 
und zu Pulver verbrennt unter dem Namen der Ketzern; etliche an Saulen ge- 
braten ; etliche mit gliihenden Zangen gerissen ; etliche in Hausern versperrt, alles 
miteinander verbrennt; etliche an die Baum gehenkt; etliche aber mit dem 
Schwert hingericht, erwiirgt und zerhauen; vielen Knebel ins Maul gelegt und 
die Zung verbunden, daB nit reden sol!ten kiinnen oder sich verantworten, und 
also zum Tod gefiihrt (p. 55). 


In this respect the Klein-Geschichtsbuch belongs to a literary genre 
embracing the field of martyrology and is thus related to the works of 
Braght and Foxe. 

The Hutterians had hoped, with their arrival in southern Russia (in 
1770), to enjoy the opportunities guaranteed by the decree of Cather- 
ine IIT in 1763: freedom of religion, exemption from military service, 
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economic freedom as a community, and the special courtesies promised 
to homesteaders. But the rise of Panslavism and the “Russification” 
program of Alexander II, in 1870, once more caused them to seek ref- 
uge—this time in America. Thus began their settlements in Bon 
Homme County, South Dakota. Since that time they have twice been 
sorely beset by bureaucracy. As religious objectors to military service, 
their drafted men were subjected, in World War I, to maltreatment : 


So wurden sie eingesperrt in leichten Unterkleidern. Die ersten vierundeinhalb 
Tage erhielten sie gar kein Essen, nur ein halbes Glas Wasser alle 24 Stunden. 
Des Nachts muBten sie auf dem naBkalten Zementboden schlafen ohne Decken. 
(Der Kerker von Alcatraz liegt tiefer als die Meeresflache, und das Seewasser 
sickert durch die Mauern hinein.) Die letzten anderthalb Tage muBten sie stehen. 
Ihre Hande waren tiberm Kopf kreuzweise hoch in die Hohe geschnallt und an 
die Eisenstangen angekettet (p. 483). 


Many American Germans will appreciate the misery of these people 
in reading the judgment expressed by some of their neighbors, that 
“die dreckigen Auslander erhalten hatten, was ihnen zukam” (p. 487). 
In World War II they were less manhandled, but were still deprived 
of much of their land (in order that it might be used as a proving 
ground for the Army Air Force) without compensation, since they had 
not “contributed to the war effort” (p. 497). 

As for the story of the Hutterians, however, “the end is not yet.” 
Like the Mennonites and the Quakers, they have grown stronger 
through their faith, their humility, and devotion to peace. In view of 
the wars that have been and the rumors of wars to come, we can only 
regard with the greatest awe and respect the tremendous faith ot these 
long-suffering people, whose enduring passion is to abide in the “peace 
of God,” which, in the words of Paul the apostle, “passeth all under- 
standing.” 

Carrout E. REED 
University of (Vashington 


Aus dem Leben eines Deutsch-Amerikaners. By Heinrich Conrap 
BIERWIRTH. Yarmouth Port, Massachusetts: The Register Press, 
1947. Pp. x + 103. $2.00. 


We are deeply indebted to Professors William Guild Howard and 
Henry Harmon Stevens for their labor of love in publishing this 
posthumous autobiography of Professor Bierwirth (1853-1940), Ex- 
cept for a rather picaresque first chapter which describes the author’s 
early years in Germany, at sea, and his education in America, the 
chief concern is with the temper of Germany and the Germans from 
1914 until 1933 at which point the manuscript breaks off with the final 
query : “Worin besteht denn nun eigentlich die besondere, die spezielle 
Tragik unseres Deutschtums?” As the editors explain, however, this 
is the question with which three chapters have already dealt, so we 
are not left with a mere fragment. There is no doubt that Professor 
Bierwirth felt that the Germans in 1915 and 1932 had purchased their 


nationalistic sentiments at the cost of a priceless, inner, cultural force. 


Curtis C. D. Vari 
University of Washington 
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Der Spite Rilke. By Dieter BASSERMANN. Munchen: Leibniz Verlag, 
1947. Pp. 465. 


In his introductory remarks to the present volume Bassermann 
states that he tries to penetrate to the meaning of Rilke’s poetry exclu- 
sively by means of Rilke’s own words. He professes a very salutary 
suspicion of abstract speculation—whether philosophic or religious— 
towards which most contemporary Rilke scholars incline. What he 
tried to do, and I think he has succeeded admirably, was to find out 
quite simply “what Rilke actually said in his work.” In a way Basser- 
mann’s book represents a return to the original texts which had become 
obscured by the ingenious interpretations of such German scholars as 
Dehn, Pongs, Kaufmann, Kretschmar, and others, all of whom are 
“sicklied over with the pale cast of Existenz-Philosophie.” By having 
access to the Rilke-Archiv in Weimar, Bassermann enjoyed a great 
advantage over most English Rilke scholars who will find a great 
number of hitherto unpublished quotations from letters and diaries. 
For this reason he is probably right in expecting that his book will 
stimulate research. 

As the title indicates the book deals with the late Rilke, the Rilke of 
the elegies, sonnets, and late poems. The latter are particularly im- 
portant for an understanding of that phase of Rilke’s poetry which 
covers the years 1910 to 1926. This arrangement is not as arbitrary as 
it may seem. There are three clear caesuras in Rilke’s work: (1) the 
young Rilke of the early poems and prose pieces ; (2) the middle Rilke 
from the Stundenbuch to Malte; and (3) the late Rilke. The third 
phase, which is under review here, contains some of the most profound 
poetic utterances of this or any age. Much of it is of an orphic obscurity 
which both defies and demands analysis. However, Bassermann very 
wisely avoids the temptation to interpret what cannot be interpreted 
and contents himself with elucidations from Rilke’s poems, letters, 
and diaries. He leaves Rilke’s ambiguities, but places them into their 
human context. In other words, he shows the connection that exists 
between the poem and those life processes out of which it arose. This 
method might be called “bio-poetic.” It attempts to penetrate to the life 
source of Rilke’s poetry. This is important. All too often, and not 
entirely without Rilke’s fault, his poetry has been divorced from his 
life and considered in abstracto, as pure art. No greater mistake can 
be made. Rilke’s endeavor was exactly the opposite: not art for art’s 
sake, but art for life. It is of course true that Rilke’s life does not 
explain his poetry. Nothing can do that. The creative process will 
always remain a miracle. But unless one understands Rilke’s passion- 
ate faith in life, all life, no matter how painful and terrible, his poetry 
will seem obscure, at times even artificial and conceited. The false 
note that runs through Miss Butler’s book on Rilke—in other respects 
a very competent job—is the result of her obvious dislike of Rilke’s 
life. Her petty criticism on that score constantly interferes with her 
efforts to understand Rilke’s poetry. By presenting a complete picture 
of Rilke’s artistic and human problems Bassermann succeeds where 
Butler failed. 
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Ini a book of this scope there is, of course, room for disagreement. 
I am inclined to think that Bassermann overstates his case when he 
says that Rilke rejected the idea of metempsychosis. Marga Wertheim- 
er, in Arbeitsstunden mit Rilke, says expressly that he believed in it 
and was annoyed when others did not (p. 22). In this case, as in the 
case of the occult, he was, I think, purposely ambiguous. Von Salis 
reports that, when Rilke talked about ghosts, his smile was of a 
peculiar kind and left open all possible but no certain conclusions. I 
think this is a more correct statement. The late Rilke was extremely 
cautious in matters of this kind and refused to be committed. His 
attitude towards God, whom he hardly mentions at this time, is a case 
in point. It is wiser to grant him this “openness” and not to try to pin 
him down. 

But apart from this and a few minor errors such as on page 393 
(read footnote 11 instead of 21 and seventh sonnet instead of eighth), 
Bassermann’s book on the late Rilke is a very important contribution 
which no serious student of Rilke can overlook. 


H. F. Peters 
Reed College 


V auvenargues, Philosophe de la gioire. Par Paut Soucnon. Paris: 
Editions Jules Tallandier, 1947. Pp. 252. 115 fr. 


Ce petit livre est une biographie remplie de faits et critique; mais 
bien qu’elle soit d’une lecture agréable, elle n’est pas d’un emploi fa- 
cile. En effet la matiére est divisée en une table de trente trois chapitres 
qui met tout sur le méme pied : événements de la vie de Vauvenargues, 
invasion de la Provence par les Impériaux en 1746, catégories usuelles : 
idées littéraires, philosophiques etc. Enfin aucune note n’aide le lecteur. 
Par contre on trouve une liste intéressante d’etudes et d’articles sur 
Vauvenargues et une bibliographie de ses ceuvres complétes qui permet 
de constater par le nombre des éditions que cet écrivain n’a jamais 
connu |’oubli ni la défaveur. 

M. Paul Souchon fait trés bien ressortir le charme, les pensées fines 
et profondes de l’auteur qu’il cite longuement. II dessine trés heureuse- 
ment l’amitié qui lia l’écrivain et Voltaire malgré leur différence d’age 
et de gouts. I] montre par exemple comment Voltaire, conduit par un 
gout timide, avait fait biffer 4 Vauvenargues dans sa seconde édition 
cette pensée que tous les éditeurs ont rétablie : “Les premiers jours du 
printemps ont moins de grace que la vertu naissante d’un jeune 
homme” (p. 123). 

M. Souchon loue !’auteur qu’il a choisi d’avoir proposé aux hommes 
l’action, la gloire “sans aucune métaphysique, sans aucun systéme im- 
pératif... messages qu’en particulier notre jeunesse désemparée se 
doit d’accueillir. I] nous apporte la réconciliation de "homme avec lui- 
méme, un stoicisme adouci, la réhabilitation de la nature.” Selon M. 
Souchon (p. 11) Nietzsche aurait vraisemblablement emprunté a 
Vauvenargues sa morale héroique et son apologie de la volonté de 
puissance. Tout cela semble appeler quelques remarques. Nous doutons 
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fort, quant 4 nous, de la valeur du reméde proposé par M. Souchon. 
En effet pour la jeunesse actuelle “désemparée,” en cette moitié du 
vingtiéme siécle ou non seulement tout est mis en question (comme 
toujours d’ailleurs) mais aussi ot les meilleurs se cherchent des raisons 
de vivre ou de se survivre, préconiser l’action et la gloire simplement 
pour elles-mémes semblera peut-étre un peu court. L’attrait, manifesté 
par les étudiants et le grand public, au moins en France, pour les 
études, les auteurs et le théatre philosophiques porte a croire que la 
legon sera perdue. Et puis malgré les “distinguos” qu’il convient d’étab- 
lir entre les avocats de l’amoralisme, de la volonté de puissance et de la 
réhabilitation de la nature et d’autre part, la manifestation des doc- 
trines de force, il semblera peut-étre a cette jeunesse qu'il y a lieu 
d’hésiter avant de choisir ces avocats comme maitres pour soigner un 
monde malade. 
Jean Davip 

University of Washington 


Le Message Humain de Georges Duhamel. By WiLtiaM F. FAtts. 
Paris: Boivin and Company, 1948. Pp. 103. 


Mr. Falls’s little book is not only a critical study of Duhamel; it is 
also, and by his own admission, chiefly an affirmation of faith in the 
moral strength and courage of the French people, and a refutation of 
the conviction so often expressed after 1940 that France is effete and 
doomed to inevitable decline. 

As one to whom French culture and the French people have always 
been dear, the author was deeply distressed by his fellow countrymen’s 
miscomprehension of the French army’s defeat and likewise by the 
belief disconcertingly prevalent among the G.I.’s even after the Libera- 
tion and the beginnings of economic rehabilitation that France was a 
land wherein all energies had been spent and whose people, exhausted 
by the sufferings of the Occupation, were no longer willing or able to 
face realities. He found equally disturbing the fears voiced now and 
again by thoughtful Frenchmen that would seem to corroborate the 
opinions of the G.I.’s. 

Seeking to learn the truth or falsity of these judgments, Mr. Falls 
went to France recently, and there for several months he lived among 
the people of the humbler classes and observed them closely in their 
daily life. As a result of this observation his confidence in them was 
reassured. Everywhere he saw evidence that, despite the anguish of 
war and the Occupation, the French people have still the will to con- 
front hardships with cheerful courage. No escapists were those earnest 
“little people” whom he saw each day bravely meeting problems of dis- 
heartening difficulty. Mr. Falls is persuaded that the future of such a 
people is assured, and he quotes the words of Duhamel: “Une civilisa- 
tion qui s’appuie sur de tels mérites est stire de ses droits, stire de ses 
destinées.” 

After this appraisal and this declaration of faith, the author proceeds 
to the second part of his study which concerns Georges Duhamel, in 
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whom he believes are incorporated all the virtues of the good “little 
people” of France, and who, therefore, is worthy, he thinks, to be 
their spokesman. 

In Mr. Falls’s opinion, a knowledge of the life and literary production 
of Duhamel will help greatly toward a truer understanding of postwar 
France. This Frenchman, who in conformance with his own precepts 
has always so resolutely and at the same time so graciously accepted 
lifes well exemplifies the vigorous realism and the lively determination 
of his compatriots. This, then, explains Mr. Falls’s title. Duhamel’s 
“message” is, in part, one of clarification of the French moral charac- 
ter, and, in its broader scope, one of consolation and hope for all 
mankind. 

In his survey Mr. Falls emphasizes Duhamel’s constant preoccupa- 
tion, both in his own experience and in his writings, with the problem 
of man’s acceptance of or escape from the challenge of life and destiny, 
and he makes it clear that for Duhamel escape is always a betrayal, 
that only through resignation to fate can man maintain his dignity as a 
human being. Mr. Falls concludes his study with a consideration ot 
Duhamel’s reaction to the Second World War and with an interesting 
analysis of his humanism. 

Le Message Humain de Georges Duhamel is a convincing piece of 
writing through which, it would seem, the author should succeed in 
imparting to his readers his obviously sincere loyalty to the French 
people and his admiration of the man whom he regards as the embodi- 
ment of all that is best in that people. 

CLoTILDE WILSON 
University of Washington 


The Heresy of Courtly Love. By ALEXANDER J. DENomy. New York: 
The Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 92. 


Father Denomy, who probably knows Andreas Capellanus and his 
background better than any one else does, has chosen him as the sub- 
ject of the first of the Boston College Candlemas Lectures on Christian 
Literature, and to justify this choice he has had to do a good bit of 
whitewashing. With his exposition of the characteristics of Courtly 
Love in general I am in hearty agreement, but I think he is entirely 
too charitable toward Andreas himself. It is of course very difficult to 
pronounce on the motives of a man who has been dead for seven 
hundred years, but since I have devoted almost as much time to the 
study of Andreas as Father Denomy has, and since my interpretation 
of the character of Andreas differs so radically from his, I would like 
to set mine on record beside his. 

He sees in Andreas a forerunner of the Latin Averroists, who held 
the doctrine of what has been called “the double truth.” Moslem philos- 
ophers, when they came to study the works of Aristotle and Plato, 
found that these were often at variance with the teaching of the Koran. 
Their rulers, although strict about keeping up appearances, seem to 
have been satisfied with a nominal orthodoxy, so that the philosophers 
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took the position that there were two truths: that of philosophy, for 
the educated, and that of the Koran, for the multitude. Some of the 
Christian philosophers who followed them were also accused of holding 
that a proposition could be true according to philosophy but false 
according to the faith. Andreas lived in the century before the Chris- 
tian Averroists, but Father Denomy sees in him the same sort of per- 
son: one who can hold that, according to reason and nature, love is 
the most desirable of all things, but who, at the same time, realizes 
“as a good Christian” that such love is contrary to God’s law and must 
therefore be rejected. Father Denomy draws a parallel between him 
and his contemporary Chrétien de Troyes, whose Lancelot was a 
glorification of Courtly Love and his Perceval an exposition of religion. 
But Chrétien was never sympathetic with adultery ; he began his Lance- 
lot under protest at the command of Countess Marie, and he found 
the subject so distasteful that he left it for another to finish. I find no 
such repugnance on the part of Andreas. I think we may assume that 
he too got much of his material from the countess, but added to it 
statements that he himself was “very expert in the art of love,”’ “exper- 
ienced in every trick and esteemed for our knowledge of the art of 
love,” even that he was “not ignorant of the art of soliciting nuns.” 
Because of the severe penalties involved, he found it expedient to give 
up practicing this last art. For prudential reasons, too, he advocates a 
sort of denatured adultery in which “God sees very little offense.” 
“God cannot be seriously offended by love, for what is done under the 
compulsion of nature can be made clean by an easy expiation.” He 
even argues that when a woman takes a lover she ought to prefer a 
priest, for a priest “has an experienced knowledge of all things.” This 
sounds to me less like a philosopher following innocently a course 
which reason and nature tell him is right than like a scoundrel cal- 
culating the risks of violating the code under which he has been 
brought up. 

The second part of Andreas’ work, The Reprobation of Love, I find 
no more edifying. I find it difficult to believe that any good Christian 
sincerely held that a priest ought to teach laymen all the art of seduc- 
tion “for fear lest you might think us stupid,” and “in order that, 
trained to excite the minds of women to love you may, by refraining 
from so doing, win an eternal recompense and thereby deserve a 
greater reward from God.” I see here no sign of “his revulsion as a 
Christian at the principles of Courtly Love,” as Father Denomy calls 
it, or evidence that “as a good Christian he wished to put himself on 
the side of orthodoxy.” I think it is simply that he has been made to 
realize, as he puts it himself, that “there is no cleric so noble or of such 
a distinguished family that he can easily attain honors in the church if 
it is known that he indulges in the rites of love, and is devoted to the 
pleasures of the flesh.” There are some slight indications in the book 
that Andreas came of a noble family, and he was no doubt ambitious. 
(I have not been able to see the article by E. Gilson on “L’Art d’identi- 
fier les auteurs. A propos d’André le Chapelain.”) He had seen Count 
Henry’s brother, William of the White Hands, made successively 
bishop (although not then even a deacon), archbishop, and cardinal ; 
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he may well have hoped that the family influence could get something 
for him too. If he found that his treatise on the art of love stood in the 
way of his promotion, a retraction was in order; I think he wrote it 
with his tongue in his cheek. His arguments are the stock ones that 
had been used by the clergy for hundreds of years. The emphasis is 
not upon the idea that adultery is contrary to the spirit of Christianity, 
but rather that women are such undesirable creatures that in renounc- 
ing them a man is really giving up very little of value—certainly not 
enough to risk God’s displeasure for. 

This retraction evidently satisfied the persons to whom Andreas 
looked for promotion. Some of the manuscripts call him “Chaplain of 
the Royal Court,” and I see no reason to doubt that he was. His book 
may be dated, I think, soon after 1186. At this time Count Henry’s 
sister was Queen Mother of France, and their brother the cardinal 
was one of the King’s ministers. When King Philip Augustus went on 
the crusade in 1190, he appointed them co-regents in his absence. If 
they had wished to make Andreas chaplain of the court, I assume they 
could have done so, and one more hypocrite would have received 
his reward. 

Joun J. Parry 
University of Illinois 


The Love-Game Comedy. By Davin LLoyp STEveENson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. xii + 259. $3.25. 


The title of Mr. Stevenson’s study The Love-Game Comedy is sug- 
gested by the three “comedies of courtship,” Love’s Labour’s Lost, As 
You Like It, and Much Ado About Nothing; and his expressed pur- 
pose is “to give historical perspective to the conflicting attitudes toward 
love which are dramatized by these comedies.” To provide such a 
background the author has attempted the description of the manifold 
expressions of this “quarrel” about love in both medieval and Renais- 
sance literature. 

In the comprehensive and difficult task which he has undertaken 
Mr. Stevenson has shown intelligence and perception. Yet the very 
understanding, humor, and common sense displayed in his analysis of 
the controversy as it appears in Shakespeare’s sonnets and comedies 
of courtship and in the writings of other sixteenth-century authors 
make one regret that he did not devote more time to this phase of his 
problem and less to its often discussed origin. 

During the Middle Ages the conflict concerning love, according to 
the author, revolved around three mutually incompatible attitudes : 
that of courtly love which ennobled the sentiment ; the ascetic attitude 
which degraded love by regarding it as mere physical desire; and the 
simple, realistic view of human behavior colored by neither idealization 
nor condemnation. Perhaps Mr. Stevenson has drawn the lines of 
distinction among the three attitudes too sharply, but that the perplex- 
ing variations prevailed is evidenced by even a cursory glance at medi- 
eval literature. Moreover, there can be no doubt that in general the 
conflicting attitudes were carried over into the sixteenth century. 
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Of this heritage of contradiction Mr. Stevenson is fully aware, as 
is proved by his careful study of the earlier period and by his ample 
and pertinent notes. But in his eagerness to stress the changing empha- 
sis, the swing from dependence on tradition to dependence on actual 
experience, from the romanticism of the Middle Ages to the so-called 
realism of the Renaissance, he occasionally oversimplifies the nature 
of the controversy. When, for example, he states that the most im- 
portant and general aspect of the amorous literature of the late six- 
teenth century is realistic skepticism in conflict with medieval romanti- 
cism, he seems momentarily to forget that the same conflict had been 
inherent in the songs of the earliest troubadours, in the more sophisti- 
cated literature of courtly love, and even in the outbursts of the ascetic 
misogynists. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Stevenson’s analysis of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries and immediate predecessors is excellent. Especially 
valuable is the study of the quarreling lovers of Lyly, who, as the 
author points out, was the first Elizabethan writer to perceive that the 
opposed attitudes in the controversy about love could be used dramati- 
cally and from whom Shakespeare borrowed the method of reducing 
an intellectual controversy to the form of a witty verbal conflict. 

Yet Shakespeare far transcends the reflection of the contradictory 
ideas of love current in his age. He is unique in his profound recogni- 
tion of the comic quality of this insoluble conflict and in his amused 
tolerance of what Mr. Stevenson calls the discrepancy between poetic 
fancy and crass human fact. 

HELEN ANDREWS KAUFMAN 
University of Washington 


As They Liked It: An Essay on Shakespeare and Morality. By ALFRED 
Harpace. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. xvi + 
201 + 36. $2.75. 


As They Liked It, a mildly controversial and quasi-analytical study 
on Shakespeare and morality, is based on two more or less fundamental 
judgments of Shakespearean criticism, connected and codrdinated 
with each other. The first, an antinomy widely perceived by critics, 
pre-romantic, romantic, and post-romantic, affirms that though Shake- 
speare was not a moralist, he was moral, or although moral, he was not 
a moralist. The second judgment asserts that, though he knew the 
rules of Horace, he was much more careful to please than to instruct, 
did, indeed, oftener than not sacrifice virtue to convenience in this 
respect. A third critical principle may also be called fundamental to 
this study. It too derives from Horace—a poet’s aim, success, must 
never be treated as an irrelevance. In brief, then, we are told that Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, the moral, good-natured (he’d not offend one 
stomach with his play), highly successful, and artistic playwright, 
frankly and somewhat condescendingly utilized the moral nature of 
his audience to satisfy its appetite for pleasure and enhance his own 


popularity. 
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The canny dramatist knew, Mr. Harbage argues, that problems of 
conduct are more exciting dramatically when they are presented as 
questions, paradoxes, enigmas; when they are not adequately moti- 
vated ; when the audience finds itself personally involved. In any moral 
dilemma, therefore, he always advances both sides, shows no personal 
preferences, makes no decisions. His aroused audience thus gets its 
money’s worth of pleasurable moral excitement. Then, though he stim- 
ulates' and excites, he never troubles the depths, never disturbs the 
inner truths by means of which nice people maintain their self-respect. 
He conforms with prevailing moral convictions. His scheme of Moral 
Justice is popularly satisfying. So, besides a pleasurable moral re- 
sponse, the wise, the comfortable, and the frugal in the Shakespearean 
world are practically guaranteed a pleasurable moral reassurance. 

Early in the study Mr. Harbage reasons that, since the plays written 
to please them please us, the Elizabethans must have been remarkably 
like us. Then, from the people of the plays and their problems, genera- 
tion after generation of critics and critical documents, and heterogen- 
eous audiences including Philadelphia, 1947, he abstracts one highly 
simplified, behavioristic world, his Shakespearean world; with this 
concept he vaguely but persistently identifies the Elizabethan audience. 
This world, he reminds us again and again, harbors only average in- 
stincts, fundamental moral certainties, prudent self-interests. Human- 
Nature-as-it-Still-Appears is the one reliable guide, and, learned 
critics to the contrary notwithstanding, the one essential frame of 
reference is the still visible human phenomena, “good fellowes, dopes, 
crabs, and wet-blankets.” Their morality is their fortune and Shake- 
speare’s too. 

Most readers will feel strongly, I dare say, that Mr. Harbage has 
done that original audience, for which he once did so much, a grave 
disservice, not only in depriving it of its own history, but in seeming 
to deny it both character and intelligence. In 1941 he wrote of its capac- 
ity to respond to the great and beautiful. “The Elizabethan found in 
these plays room for his soul at its widest dimension . . . nothing could 
be too good for him,” he declared. And we believed him. But with this 
new book a marked distaste comes over us, as though in protest that 
these insipid people, making their cheap and easy compromises with 
life, asking only to be titillated but not disturbed, are not the friends or 
the heirs of Shakespeare. Nor this smug and accommodating showman 
the true Shakespeare. 

Toward the end Mr. Harbage too seems to have found his over- 
simplified stimuli-and-response interests rather jejune. He has had 
his fun with the critics and his own varied subtleties and straw-men : 
his wit has grown tired; his theme, anticipated and handled many 
times without much variation, has lost its freshness—and he resorts 
to counting. In half-humorous, statistical fashion he counts good people 
and bad people in the Shakespearean drama. High-class people are 69 
per cent good ; middle-class, 72 per cent good; low-class, 67 per cent 
good. Percentage of bad women in the tragedies is distressingly high—- 
58 per cent; but in the comedies a bad woman is a rarity—4 per cent. 
All told there are 536 good people and 239 bad people. Unhappily 
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Harbage’s count doesn't tally with his assistant St. Peters’ count ; and 
there we are as the book ends, trying to feel grateful perhaps for the 
kindly assurance that fine people, wise and prudent people, are still 
in safe majority in Shakespeare’s plays and presumably, therefore, 
in his audiences. 

E. Ayers TAyYLor 
University of Washington 


Sir Humphrey Mildmay, Royalist Gentleman: Glimpses of the Eng- 
lish Scene, 1633-1652. By Puicip Lee Ratpu. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1947. Pp. xi + 245. $4.50. 


Sir Humphrey Mildmay, grandson of the Sir Walter who founded 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was born in 1592 and died probably 
in or not long after 1666. The diary which Dr. Ralph has made public 
covers the period 1633-1652. The sample pages that he prints from 
the Harleian manuscript show that, if it had been merely transcribed, 
it would not have been a very inviting document. Dr. Ralph has there- 
fore wisely used it as the foundation of a sifted and ordered narrative, 
incorporating as much as possible of the diarist’s phrasing. The re- 
construction of such material required a great deal of minute research, 
and it was worth the effort, though Sir Humphrey attained no higher 
eminence than that of sheriff of Essex and had no philosophic re- 
actions to the troubled times through which he lived. Indeed the virtue 
of the book is in its being a picture of an ordinary royalist country 
gentleman. There are already in print, to be sure, a good many diaries 
and memoirs of similar or more notable men of the period, but we 
can never have too much of this intimate, everyday history. Sir Hum- 
phrey was writing only for himself, and his record has the attractions 
of plain and vigorous authenticity. The pages of the book are strongly 
peppered with names, some more or less memorable, many obscure or 
unknown, but some of the latter become more than names, and they 
all help to fill in the varied milieu of the typical squire in town and 
country. Sir Humphrey had a wide circle of relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances, among whom could be mentioned two scholarly mem- 
bers—Dr. Dorislaus, the first incumbent of Fulke Greville’s chair of 
history at Cambridge, and Brian Walton. 

Sir Humphrey had married in 1616 one of the daughters of Sir 
John Crofts of Little Saxham in Suffolk; another daughter married 
Thomas Killigrew and, on her early death, was lamented by Carew 
and Quarles. The diarist’s references to his own partner range from 
“my wife” to “my old woman”; they seem to have jogged along 
tolerably well, in spite of the husband’s amorous escapades (the cost 
of these is duly entered in his accounts). In this propensity, and in 
ardent but not very critical theatergoing, Sir Humphrey is somewhat 
Pepysian. In London, he gadded about, on business or pleasure, to 
the law courts, bookshops, taverns, church, everywhere. In the coun- 
try, especially at Danbury in Essex, his occupations still included 
church-going and drinking (often with his parish clergyman), and 
there were the manifold business of his estates, the duties of his public 
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office (among them the collecting of ship-money), overseeing his 
household, fraternizing with high and low, well and sick, merry- 
making on festal days, bull-baiting, and so on. Drinking, and regrets 
and resolutions, increased with the years. But Sir Humphrey was no 
Squire Western. Some of his books were Bede, Chaucer, Hooker, 
the travels of Lithgow and Luke Fox, Donne’s Devotions, Lord Her- 
bert’s De Veritate (which he lent to clerical friends), Sandys’ Ovid, 
and the poems of George Herbert and Carew. Kept from Danbury 
church by lameness, a few months after the opening of the civil war, 
he read one of Andrewes’ sermons; one would like to know how he 
reacted. His library included a Roman Catholic section—the Rheims- 
Douay Bible, Robert Parsons, Luis de Granada. Altogether, Sir 
Humphrey seems to have been an average, or better than average, 
member of his substantial class, and one learns much about seven- 
teenth-century life from following his activities. 


Dovcias BusH 
Harvard University 


Milton and the Renaissance Ovid. By Davis P. Harpinc. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Volume 
XXX, No. 4, 1946. Pp. 105. $1.50. 


This is a valuable, readable, and admirably planned thesis. The 
opening chapter on “The Christian Ovid,” though incomparably more 
modest than several existing studies of Ovidian allegorization in the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, is the best introduction to the subject 
for students of Milton. It defines Mr. Harding’s problem so as to 
permit him to ignore scores of Milton’s allusions to Ovid which are 
innocent of allegorical coloring, and it finally focuses attention on the 
central question of the book: whether in writing Paradise Regained 
and Samson Milton had come to agree with Cowley that “the true 
miracles of Christ or of his Prophets and Apostles” should supersede 
“all the transformations of the Gods” as the stuff of poetry—or with 
Rymer that all allegorized mythology was a superstition of the Renais- 
sance. 

Making Professor T. W. Baldwin’s William Shakspere’s Small 
Latin & Lesse Greek his guide, Mr. Harding writes two chapters, 
indispensable for readers of Milton’s Latin poems and Of Education, 
proving that the boy Milton had “a normal grammar-school educa- 
tion” and probably entered St. Paul’s in “the very first form.” Using 
evidence from the contemporary schoolmasters, especially from 
Hoole’s New Discovery of the old Art of Teaching Schoole, Mr. 
Harding supplements Professor Rand’s “Milton in Rustication” with 
proof that standard exercises in Ovidian imitation went beyond rhe- 
torical manipulation of the fables to appreciation of the “moralitie 
therein couched,” as interpreted by Comes’ Mythologiae, Bacon’s 
De Sapientia Veterum, Ross’s English Mythologist, &c. Against this 
background it becomes perhaps too easy to read Sandys’ vaguely 
Neo-Platonic development of Ovid’s allegory of Circe’s cup, and espe- 
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cially of her reversed rod, as a prime influence in Comus. The conclu- 
sion is drawn in a challenge to Professor Hanford’s acceptance of 
“the identity of phrase and idea” between Comus and The Faerie 
Oueene as “quite conclusive evidence of Milton’s indebtedness” to 
Spenser’s story of the enchantment and deliverance of Amoret. 

In paralleling Ovid’s Chaos in Metamorphoses, I, 5-20, and Ovid's 
treatment of creation generally with Milton’s, Mr. Harding does his 
greatest service to the interpretation of Paradise Lost. If he does not 
quite prove that personification of Chaos began in the summons of 
Ovid’s Circe to Night and her deities—noctem, noctisque deos, Ere- 
bo(n)que, Chao(n)que (Met., XIV, 404)—he leaves no doubt of 
the Ovidian root of Milton’s conception, on both the dramatic and 
philosophic levels. Via Sandys’ theory of the symbolism of Ovid's 
Scylla, he finds that, since “like Milton’s Sin, Scylla remained beau- 
tiful,” “wounding the Gods themselves with affection,” her “Renais- 
sance interpretation suggested to Milton the idea of modeling his 
conception of Sin on the mythological” figure in Metamorphoses, 
XIV, 59-67. Such criticism is more than ingenious; it is searchingly 
illuminating, and it comes appropriately as a climax on the penulti- 
mate page of the book. No less brilliant is the rediscovery of the bond 
between Ovid’s Phaeton and Milton’s Uriel, and that of Ovid’s 
Typhoeus and Milton’s Typhon. Typhon’s equation with Satan, and 
Mt. Aetna’s equation with hell, we are reminded, went back to La- 
vinius’ “tropological” commentary on the Metamorphoses. This “mys- 
tical” parallel, Mr. Harding might have added, underlay Spenser’s 
fondness for allegorical allusions to the assault of heaven by the 
giants. He is rightly anxious not to overstate Milton’s surface indebt- 
edness to these fables, and insists that he “could not have made any 
principal use of them and still have hoped to maintain the grave de- 
corum which his noble theme demanded.” 

In tracking the Renaissance Ovid through Paradise Lost Mr. 
Harding vigilantly recognizes all scriptural and rabbinical determi- 
nants in Milton’s use of the myths, but with the nonscriptural ele- 
ments in the compound he is less heedful. So, in comparing Ovid’s 
Scylla with Milton’s Sin he ignores the tradition to which Professor 
Tatlock has pointed in Gower’s Mirrour de homme, where Sin is 
Satan’s daughter and by him the mother of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
whose animal natures are stressed in the subsequent allegory. An- 
other and more questionable failure to take account of the divers 
factors in what seems to be an Ovidian allegorical reminiscence in 
Paradise Lost is the attribution of the picture of Adam “endu’d With 
Sanctity of Reason,” “erect Stature, and upright with Front serene,” 
to Ovid’s account of man’s creation, when Prometheus 


Os homini sublime dedit ; coelumque videre 
Iussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 
(Met., I, 85-86) 


Here it is not sufficient to refer with respectful deprecation to Miss 
Hartwell’s plea for a Lactantian echo and to ignore the highly rele- 
vant passage in the Timaeus, 44-47, and its many reflections in works 
influenced by Plato. Mr. Harding’s glance at the comparatively insig- 
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nificant and more or less ironical reference in the Cratylus, 399c, 
to the etymology of the Greek words for “man,” the erect animal, only 
emphasizes the poverty of the acknowledgment of the Platonic ele- 
ment in both Ovid and Milton. 

When we come to Paradise Regained and Samson, the question at 
the end of Mr. Harding’s opening chapter is answered with a round 
affirmative. In neither poem can he find “more than a shadowy trace 
of indebtedness to Ovid.” Ending his study by quoting the one “back- 
ward look” in the former, when Milton remembered Ganymede and 
Hylas and the 


Nymphs of Diana’s train, and naiades 
With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn, 


he makes it the unique return to Ovid in Milton’s old age. Yet he 
quotes Dr. Johnson’s saying that Milton was an inveterate reader of 
Ovid, and he might have cited Elwood to the same effect for the 
poet’s old age. And do we not have a possible recall of the allegorical 
Ovid in Milton’s comparison of Samson to the Phoenix, the “secular 
bird” of Metamorphoses, XV, 391-402, which 


Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 
When most unactive deem’d, 

And though her body die, her fame survives, 
A secular bird ages of lives. 


Here, seemingly, is a magnificent case of “the Renaissance Ovid.” 
Of the many allegorical treatments of the myth from Lactantius down, 
none, except perhaps Pierre Motin’s comparison of the Phoenix to 
Christ on the cross, involves a biblical application as bold and apt as 
Milton’s. 

Merritt Y. HuGHEs 
University of Wisconsin 


“Paradise Lost’ and its Critics. By A. J. A. WaLpocx. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1947. Pp. 147. $2.25. 


One of the current pastimes of the leisured academician is the writ- 
ing of “little books” about John Milton. The poet has become so thor- 
oughly “demassonized” that he is only to be had in nibbles, but the 
critics are so fearful of bruising a tooth on a plum that they stay at a 
respectful distance from the poet and savor his critics rather than his 
verse. It is often like trying to get at Das Kapital by listening to a 
Communist’s version of Molotov’s version of Lenin’s version of Marx. 

Waldock has written one of these books; he disagrees with Green- 
law, Tillyard, Lewis, et al., and gives us the doctrine that Milton 
wanted to do one thing but usually did something else. The theory 
that artists do not know what they are doing or get carried away by 
aesthetic problems or other diverting difficulties is not a new idea; it 
is not true either. The gamma in the equation may be Milton, but I 
suspect that it is Waldock, who consistently reads and thinks as a 
man of the twentieth century, and who steadily refuses to see what 
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Milton sees. One is, in fact, too often reminded of the sophomore who 
flaps his hand and inquires how Ptolemy could have gotten away with 
his system when everyone knows that the earth goes round the sun. 
For this reason, Lewis, with whom Waldock frequently disagrees, has 
always the better of the argument, because though Lewis does not 
seem (perhaps he does not exhibit) to have a better seventeenth- 
century background than Waldock, he has a truer instrument of aes- 
thetic and Christian perception. Let us consider a case. 

Lewis’ knowledge of Augustine plus his religious instincts made 
him perceive that Adam was intended for the paragon of men and 
not as a poor primitive. This, says Waldock, may have been Milton’s 
intent, but “Adam cannot speak twenty lines or move an inch without 
turning into something different from Milton’s conception of him.” To 
one who has read not only “the common gloss of theologians” on 
Adam, but also the various histories of Adam known in Milton’s day, 
the fault lies not in Milton but in Waldock, who probably does not 
believe in Adam, and who cares even less whether he falls or stands. 
To complain that Milton fails to make art meet tradition in the char- 
acter of Adam or in the Fall or in the bickering with Eve or in the 
inconsistent character of Satan is to read Paradise Lost as one reads 
Aldous Huxley or Ernest Hemingway. Waldock would certainly give 
up his notions about Milton’s God if he would remember that God 
changes his style with the generations, that what is said about God has 
a great deal to do wit!. what God says. 

I cannot agree with Waldock, but I have read his book twice and I 
shall read it again. Lewis is the only other critic of Milton who has 
provoked me to a rereading, and I shall continue to think of both 
Englishmen as two sides of an incomplete critical understanding of 
Paradise Lost. One reads the poem as a modern Christian, and the 
other reads it as a student of the modern novel; there is still room for 
someone who will read it as John Milton, and who will write more 
about the poet and less about himself. 


Don CAMERON ALLEN 
Johns Hopkins U niversity 


First Follow Nature: Primitivism in English Poetry, 1725-1750. By 
Marcaret M. Fitzceratp. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. 


Pp. x + 270. $3.00. 


Miss Fitzgerald’s First Follow Nature is another contribution to 
the history of ideas in eighteenth-century English literature. Miss 
Fitzgerald is concerned with manifestations of primitivism in the 
poetry of the second quarter of the century, but, unlike her acknowl- 
edged predecessors (such scholars as A. O. Lovejoy, L. Whitney, 
and A. D. McKillop), who “are primarily concerned with chronologi- 
cal and cultural varieties of primitivism,” she attempts “to examine a 
given portion of literature in the light of the wider implications of 
the concept” (p. viii). Working with nearly two thousand passages, 
culled from miscellanies and periodicals, as well as the works of indi- 
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vidual: authors, she traces certain patterns of thought with special 
emphasis on the effect of these ideas on the writings of major figures, 
Pope, Young, Thomas, and others. Part One deals with chronological 
and cultural primitivism ; Part Two with “the poets’ use of Nature as 
a guide to their literary, aesthetic, and ethical judgments” (p. ix) ; the 
Epilogue summarizes the effects of primitivism on the most important 
poets of the period. Lovejoy and Boas stated the need for “special 
monographs on particular episodes” to complement their Documentary 
History of Primitivism and Related Ideas. And First Follow Nature 
takes this as its assignment for the period 1725-1750. 

The magnitude of the task forces Miss Fitzgerald at times to skim 
lightly over the surface of a particular aspect of the subject. For ex- 
ample, Part Two (about 100 pages) is divided into sixteen sections, 
in which “Rules” are dealt with in three pages, “Taste” in three, 
Shakespeare in five, the Great Chain of Being in six, and so on. Some 
readers will be bothered by the wide use of such suspect conventional 
terms as “neo-classic” and “romantic,” especially when they emerge 
fuzzily as “more or less pre-romantic” (p. 140). Others will be dis- 
concerted by Miss Fitzgerald’s perhaps too strict adherence to her 
self-imposed bounds (nondramatic poetry, 1725-1750), for she does 
not always relate the ideas in her material to other writings of the 
period. One of the author’s sources of strength, her wealth of material, 
also presents her with a problem. Her illustrative passages are woven 
copiously into the text, often in so generous a manner that little con- 
nective tissue is in evidence. Furthermore, the relative weight of the 
passages is not always clear to the reader, so that a few lines from an 
anonymous poem in the Gentleman’s Magazine may receive as much 
stress as does a passage from the Essay on Man. Then too, by singling 
out lines which suit her immediate needs, the author occasionally gives 
a false impression of the man’s work taken as a whole; thus we are 
startled to find Pope linked with the pre-romantics (p. 201), a per- 
fectly proper grouping on the strength of the quoted parts. 

In an attempt to offset the stolidity of her material Miss Fitzgerald 
occasionally uses such a sprightly term as “dingdong verse” (p. 199) 
and alludes to modern literature (Miniver Cheevy, p. 3). Often, how- 
ever, the scholarly apparatus of the book adds to the task of making 
the presentation readable. It is not always clear why the author used 
the edition of a work she did. For example, the 1770 edition of Dods- 
ley’s Miscellany, which is quoted extensively, would seem to be less 
desirable than the 1748, particularly since the different editions of 
Dodsley vary a good deal. 

The Index is highly inadequate, in part because apparently only the 
text is indexed ; thus the vast array of footnotes must be surveyed to 
find certain references. The Index contains no reference to Marjorie 
Nicolson (who is quoted several times) ; Professor Lovejoy is par- 
tially slighted, and his Great Chain of Being is not mentioned in the 
Index. For Lois Whitney’s Primitivism and the Idea of Progress, one 
reference is given under the title of the book and another under the 
author’s name; the reference to the Workhouse Act on page 268 
(under “Poor relief”) is not the same as the one given on the next 
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page; under “Whitney, Lois” is given the title of her book, but under 
“Lovejoy, A. O.” no titles are listed whatsoever. In the Bibliography, 
a doubtful distinction is made between Miscellanies and Collections 
of Verse. 

The large number of footnotes called for (850 in 195 pages) is not 
made more palatable by their being placed at the back of the book, 
where they are difficult to locate. Especially in such a book as this, 
which makes use of hundreds of passages, often from obscure poems, 
the reader would be grateful if the references were printed at the bot- 
tom of each page. Then too, there are some inconsistencies in the writ- 
ing of footnotes: “Grongar Hill” (p. 244, n. 199, etc.) is written out 
in full each time, while the “Ruins of Rome” is called (p. 244, n. 201, 
etc.) “R.R.” (in quotes) ; “Night Thoughts” is given without quotes 
as NT (p. 249, n. 303, etc.). The notes contain such awkward shorten- 
ings as “minor real life benevolent people” (p. 253, n. 397). 

When two lines of verse are quoted in the text, they are run together 
in the manner of prose; frequently there is no punctuation to separate 
the lines. Misspellings and other smali errors occur here and there. 
We find “T. Wharton” (p. 222, n. 40), “psychologoical” (p. 5), 
“Grongar Hills” (p. 224, n. 82), “Farquahar” (p. 266) ; George Boas 
is called “Frederick.” 

While these flaws are often trivial, the mass effect is an unfortunate 
one and detracts from the general effectiveness of Miss Fitzgerald’s 
book. Such annoyances partly obscure the real worth of First Follow 
Nature, the chief virtue of which lies in its usefulness as a kind of 
handbook illustrating the ideas suggested by Lovejoy, Boas, and others. 
Practically every aspect of the subject dealt with by Miss Fitzgerald 
has been touched on by other writers (often writing with a quite dif- 
ferent purpose), but here we are given solid and extensive proof of the 
currency of these ideas in the poetry written between 1725 and 1750. 


RicHarp C. Boys 
University of Michigan 


The Satire of Jonathan Swift. By Herpert Davis. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. Pp. ix + 109. $2.00. 


Mr. Herbert Davis has produced another very readable, semipopu- 
lar book on his favorite author, this time on Swift’s satire, somewhat 
in the manner of his recent book on Stella. 

This latest work reprints three brief lectures delivered at Smith 
College in May, 1946, and in it Mr. Davis treats some of Swift’s major 
satirical pieces, chosen from different periods of his life, on three levels : 
aesthetic, political, and ethical. Lecture I points out how A Tale of a 
Tub and The Battle of the Books parody some of the literary methods 
of the seventeenth century: “. . . the work [i.e., the Tale] is a product 
of the seventeenth century . . . and at the same time a repudiation and 
criticism of all the most vigorous fashions of the previous sixty years” 
(pp. 27-28). Similarly the spider-and-bee fable—“Swift’s real contri- 
bution to the debate between the Ancients and the Moderns”—is based 
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upon a seventeenth-century proverb. Lecture II, on political satire, 
shows Swift’s practical endeavor to produce actual political change or 
action : adopting “the role of a cold impartial examiner, patiently and 
thoroughly exposing the wretched and corrupt state of his victims” 
(p. 52), he obliterates Marlborough and the Whigs in the Examiner 
and knocks Wood’s Half Pence out of Ireland in the Drapier Letters. 
Finally, in Lecture III, almost wholly on Gulliver's Travels, Swiit 
throws overboard the “Heavenly City of the 18th Century Philoso- 
phers,” and by means of parody again, plus the changing point of 
view of Gulliver, leads us “on with Gulliver from a comparatively 
happy condition in which we were in that blessed state of being well 
deceived . . . until we have made the painful discovery of the knavery 
of human life and the stupidity and malice of mankind” (p. 99). Swift 
despaired of man, says Davis, so at the end, in A Modest Proposal, 
Swift merely carried the hopeless case “before posterity.” “He did not 
wish to prescribe for the sickness of humanity, having no hope of its 
recovery” (p. 105). 

First let me cite a few casual references to erudite material that 
show Mr. Davis’ thorough but unconsciously pretentious knowledge of 
Swift and his period: Calliéres (p. 14), Francis Osborn’s Works 
(p. 16), “the qualities of Acamoth” (p. 32), the wrongly inserted 
negative (p. 33), “the Rehearsal and the Medley” (p. 57), Some 
Remarks on the Barrier Treaty (p. 62), the British Act of 1720 versus 
Ireland (p. 64), Stella’s hand in The Enquiry (p. 82), the parody oi 
the Royal Society and Case’s recent modification of it (p. 91), Motte 
and the Reverend Andrew Tooke (p. 94), and the suggestion that the 
Struldbrugs Chapter (X of Part III) was the last one written in 
Gulliver's Travels (p. 102). All of this is quite impressive, but a few 
footnotes at the end of the book would have helped the ordinary reader 
to fathom these references. 

The last suggestion (p. 102) leads us directly to note similar stimu- 
lating suggestions which are scattered profusely throughout the book : 
that Temple “probably prevented Swift from publishing The Battle oj 
the Books in 1698” (p. 12); that “the [Tale’s] whale symbolizes 
Hobbes’ Leviathan” (p. 16) ; the occasion for introducing the ass into 
the digression on critics (p. 33) ; the analysis of Swift’s prose style 
(pp. 35-36) ; the rather amazing remark that Swift “is inclined to 
dramatize” the actions of the three brothers “rather in the manner of 
the contemporary stage” (p. 38) ; the apt comparison of the Tale and 
the Argument Against Abolishing Christianity (p. 50) ; the excellent 
clarification of why Swift’s “only chance was to rouse a popular cam- 
paign among the shopkeepers and country people of Ireland” (p. 65) ; 
and the exposition of Arbuthnot’s remark on “the projectors” (p. 
93)—it is too bad Mr. Case could not have seen this. Again I insist 
that probably some of these excellent suggestions, too, need the aid 
of footnotes. 

Certain passages are perhaps a bit too generalized for an ordinary 
reader of a lecture, or else imply an omission which a specialist on 
Swift would like to see in the text itself. On page 2 Whigs and Tories 
are mixed up together as associates of Swift without any attempt at 
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distinction. Who really edited the Poems, Correspondence, and Prose 
Works (p. 3)? Is not the digressive aspect of the Tale too much em- 
phasized over and above the religious satire (p. 17) ? Was it merely 
puns that upset Swift (with Queen Anne) in the Tale (p. 38) ? Why 
not vulgarisms, such as the “cow at home”? What about defining the 
term wit as used all through this first lecture? The Brothers’ Club 
appears twice (pp. 63, 84), in preference to the Scriblerus Club, which 
is named only once (p. 92), yet Gulliver originated in the latter, not 
the former. Davis has Swift talk to Walpole in 1727 (p. 74), but, as 
I recall, this sort of discussion began in 1/26 (see biographies of Swift 
by Craik [II, 111], Gwynn | pp. 284-85], and Newman [p. 325] ). And 
what happened to Bishop Boulter here? Why not say Lindalino (p. 
92) and Motte (pp. 92, 94) ? Swift’s fourth part of Gulliver may be 
“a simple and traditional moral tale” (p. 99), but certainly the re- 
versed method of its “animal symbolism” is not traditional in the 
prominent literature of the time. Finally the book has no index. 

But as Sam Johnson would conclude, the beauties of this little book 
far outweigh its faults. 

R. W. Bascock 

Wayne University, Detroit 


W ordsworthian and Other Studies. By ERNEst DE SELINCOURT. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press, 1947. Pp. 206. $3.75. 


In Wordsworthian and Other Studies, Miss Helen Darbishire has 
assembled such essays and lectures as she thinks Professor de Selin- 
court “would have approved for publication.” They fall into three 
groups: special studies of Wordsworth and Coleridge; critical and 
appreciative essays on Landor, Byron, and Walt Whitman; and two 
general lectures, “The Interplay of Literature and Science during the 
Last Three Centuries” and “The Art of Conversation.” 

The studies of Wordsworth and Coleridge are excellent examples 
of the kind of scholarship for which de Selincourt is best known. Each 
has been previously published. “The Early Wordsworth” is an in- 
formative discussion of those manuscript poems and fragments, com- 
posed primarily between 1787 and 1797, which de Selincourt pub- 
lished for the first time in his edition of Wordsworth’s poetry. In 
“Wordsworth and His Daughter’s Marriage,” he traces in detail the 
complicated relationship of Wordsworth, Dora, and Quillinan, and 
corrects the errors and misrepresentations of early biographers. In 
“Coleridge’s Dejection: An Ode,” he presents the first version of the 
ode, written on April 4, 1802, and addressed to Sara Hutchinson. 
These three studies transcend the ordinary scholarly article: they 
take on something of the quality and character of literary essays, 
which justify their preservation in a memorial volume. De Selincourt’s 
style is polished but informal; and he uses the information he has 
obtained as a means of illuminating the poet and his work rather than 
as an end in itself. 
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The essays on Landor’s prose and Whitman first appeared as intro- 
ductions to volumes in the World’s Classics, and the essay on Byron 
was delivered as a lecture at the University of Oxford in 1933. They 
belong to the belletristic tradition of the late nineteenth century. De 
Selincourt’s critical principles are simple and Romantic: significant 
poetry must have vision, by which he means the idealism of Words- 
worth, Shelley," Whitman, and Robert Bridges. Though he writes 
sympathetically and even fondly of Byron, yet he repeats against him 
the hoary criticism of the Victorians. The ideas of Byron, he says, 
strike the modern reader as obvious and lacking in “what we call 
vision. He presents things as they appear to him with none of that 
penetrative imagination that Wordsworth had taught us to expect 
from the poet.” Of Landor and Whitman, de Selincourt writes with 
fuller understanding and complete admiration. He is at his best in the 
essay on Landor in which he gives a valuable analysis and evaluation 
of the Imaginary Conversations. In all the essays, his style is carefully 
wrought in the best literary tradition ; though it is mannered and aca- 
demic, it is usually graceful and pleasant to read. 

In the first of the two lectures which conclude the volume, de Selin- 
court moves easily through a survey of the relation of literature to 
science during the last three centuries. He is, of course, distressed and 
repelled by modern literature. Though he reluctantly recognizes the 
cause, he deplores the paradox “that at a time when contemporary 
science has discarded its materialistic outlook . .. imaginative litera- 
ture should, on the whole, be deaf to its suggestions.” In the last 
lecture, he laments the decay of the art of conversation in present-day 
society—"‘its decay among us is a sure sign of our intellectual tor- 
pidity”—and he longs for the days of Jonson and Johnson. The 
attitude permeating all the essays is perhaps best summed up in the 
serene statement that even “if contemporary literature has not yet 
risen to its great opportunity... in the mean time we have our heri- 
tage from the past.”” De Selincourt lived in and by his heritage from 
the past, particularly the immediate heritage of nineteenth-century 
literature and thought. The charm of his essays is that they evoke that 
heritage. Their limitation is that they contribute little unborrowed 
from it. 

Epwarp E, BosTetTer 
University of Washington 


The Poetry of Thomas Hardy. By JAMES GRANVILLE SOUTHWORTH. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. xii + 250. $3.00. 


An editorial in the London Times Literary Supplement, June 14, 
1947, identified “the main features of Hardy’s familiar full manner” in 
his poetry as “the ironical sense of the frustrated situation, the respect 
for humble creatures . . . , the lilting rhythm .. . , [and] the genuine 
pathos. .. .” The present work by Professor Southworth has nothing to 
say about irony or “genuine pathos.” It is largely a negative report 
based on a prolonged study of Hardy’s poems which has brought the 
author to the conclusion that “Hardy does not take his place among 
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the great poets.”’ “The effect of the poems taken as a whole is unsatis- 
factory.”” Mr. Southworth offers a variety of reasons in support of this 
judgment. “Hardy is too fragmentary.” “He came too late to perfect 
any of the traditional forms of poetry. He has made no real contribu- 
tion to English prosody. . . .” His “failure fully to grasp the significance 
of ideas deprives his poetry of . . . cohesiveness,” and “his poetry is 
not warm and pulsating.” “A serious defect” flows from the alleged 
fact “that he did not see high enough.” 

Readers who are already of the opinion that Hardy is not a great 
poet or even a good one will not be disposed to quarrel with the opin- 
ions expressed in Mr. Southworth’s book; those who think more 
highly of Hardy will not find Mr. Southworth’s arguments convincing 
or his conclusions sound. Similarly, those who are unable to read The 
Dynasts with pleasure will find reasons for that inability offered here. 
“It lacks organic unity. . . . The verse is stark and hard. . . .” It does 
not carry the reader “to a great emotional experience.” But there are 
admirers of The Dynasts who will not share Mr. Southworth’s low- 
pulsed view. 

If anyone is puzzled as to why a book of 250 pages should be writ- 
ten about a poet charged with being so deficient in insight and so 
defective in technique, the answer may be found in Mr. Southworth’s 
confession : “My own thinking has altered much since I began work on 
the hook. At first I was in hearty accord with Hardy’s views. I have 
steadily moved farther from them. In the light of this change . . . I 
have completely rewritten . . . the book.” Traces of this shift in atti- 
tude are, however, still to be found on many pages. There are, for ex- 
ample, contradictions as if the author had not wholly made up his 
mind. “Hardy cared little for nature as unrelated to man” (p. 201), 
but “he loved birds and animals of every sort” (p. 238). On page 222 
we read of Hardy’s “failure to grasp the significance of ideas,” but on 
page 108 “TI think it is possible to look upon Hardy as performing .. . 
the same function for his age that Plato did for his.” Hardy “made no 
real contribution to English prosody” (p. 221), but “he gave new 
ideas and new forms to his generation” (p. 231). 

In view of the charges that Hardy’s poetry lacks cohesiveness and 
organic unity, it is surprising that the organic structure of this book so 
often invites criticism. To cite one instance, Chapter 10 on Nature is 
not in Part I, in which the author “attempts to synthetize Hardy’s . .. 
poetic thought,” but in Part II, which he announced as “an examina- 
tion of Hardy’s technical methods.” 

On the whole, this examination of methods is thorough and produc- 
tive. One of the best chapters is that on Hardy’s prosody. Mr. South- 
worth here writes with a detailed grasp of the subject that enables him 
to arrive at some enlightening generalizations never achieved by Miss 
Hickson. Yet even here one cannot read with complete and enthusiastic 
agreement. The talk about amphibrachs and about four kinds of 
paeonic verse (p. 165) is unconvincing ; and in spite of the statement 
(p. 166) that Hardy “alternates the rhythm of In a Wood from 
iambic to trochaic in such a way that it is difficult for the reader.” most 
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admirers of this simple poem will, I am sure, continue to read it, not 
as iambic or as trochaic, but as perfectly regular dactylic verse. 

Nearly seven hundred of Hardy’s poems are listed in the Index, but 
there is no Bibliography. No mention is made of L. Aaronson, J. E. 
Barton, G. R. Elliott, John Gould Fletcher, Edmund Gosse, E. C. 
Hickson, R. W. King, F. R. Leavis, Robert Lynd, John Middleton 
Murry—all of whom have written books or articles on the subject of 
this volume. The author pays tribute to A. Chakravarty, and alleges 
that “of recent books, Mr. Blunden’s is the most useful to the scholar.” 
Four years ago Professor Chew, in an able review of this latter book, 
said : “Mr. Blunden has nothing new to tell us.” 

Cart J. WEBER 

Colby College 


Henry James and the Expanding Horizon. By OsporN ANDREAS. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1948. Pp. xv + 179. $3.50. 


Mr. Andreas’ method with Henry James has, as would any other, 
its advantages and limitations. The chief advantage is that by condens- 
ing James’s themes and by classifying the stories and studying them in 
thematic groups the critic succeeds in identifying the artist’s basic 
philosophy and in showing its firm line through all the progressively 
complex patterns which the latter wove around it. The limitation is 
that, because James’s subtle mind, avoiding the dead-ends of “Yes” 
and “No,” sought truth in a highly conditioned area somewhere be- 
tween, and, because his art itself is a complicated consequence of this 
fact. Mr. Andreas’ reduction involves the risk, on the whole survived, 
of simplifying the essential James out of the picture. 

The reader of the book must therefore balance the critic’s clarifica- 
tion of the human substance which gives body and strength to James’s 
work against the here necessary sacrifice of attention to the modula- 
tions by which James’s art translates them into expression. For the 
present reviewer the gain, in this instance and at this moment, is 
distinctly greater than the loss. For James, almost at his own invita- 
tion, has so often been studied more for the way than for the what of 
his production that an occasional reversal of emphasis is in his case 
necessary and valuable; and this is especially true in a time like the 
present, when the arts are being pushed toward didacticism on the one 
hand and toward abstractionism on the other, while their only firm 
stand remains as always on their obligation to reduce experience to 
emotive form. 

Though Mr. Andreas’ identifications of Jamesian themes are no 
doubt here and there assailable (in a longer review, I should ask fur- 
ther satisfaction, for example, on The American, or The Portrait of a 
Lady, or The Turn of the Screw), his over-all demonstration is of a 
James who offers a remarkably coherent, consistent, and currently 
important criticism of life. The core of this philosophy lies in James’s 
conviction that “the creative awareness of things” was the highest 
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good he could conceive of. “James’s primary interest,’ writes Mr. 
Andreas, “was the experience of being alive. He was interested in 
ethics, in ideas, in science, in economics, in politics, in civilization, in 
history, in love, only insofar as these were factors affecting the one 
great value: intensity of consciousness.” Out of this central principle 
sprang the whole variety of his themes: (1) the indictment of emo- 
tional cannibalism, “that tendency in human nature to obtain emotional 
nourishment from indulgence of acts of aggression on other human 
beings”; (2) the constructive correlative of such cannibalism, which 
is respect for the sensibilities of others; (3) the rejection of personal- 
romantic-sexual love, which is represented as a deterrent to the full 
life rather than, as traditionally, its achievement; (4) the cultivation 
of a sense of the past as the best means of heightening the present ; 
(5) the homage to aesthetic values, though not necessarily to artistic 
pursuits, which are the best protections against the lure to power ; (6) 
the deprecation of the sheltered life, which wastes the full birthright of 
available experience; (7) the concern with the mystery of personal 
identity, which perhaps turns out (page the existentialists) to be ex- 
istence “in the consciousness of observers, only one of which, of course, 
can be oneself”; and (8) the indictment of such false values as pre- 
tense, social position, moral appearances, and fame. 

All of these, be it noted, are good or bad not so much in themselves 
as in the effect which they have on the consciousness of the individual : 
“The uniqueness of James, the single new thought in the world to 
which his fiction gives expression, consists in his recognition that sensi- 
tivity to other persons expands the consciousness.” 

Mr. Andreas concludes with an argument on the continuing viability 
of James’s art in a time peculiarly tempted by the evils of power ; with 
a tribute to James’s success in fulfilling his own formula by expanding 
the consciousness of his readers; and with a recognition that the final 
estimate of James’s creative work must rest not on its “ethical, politi- 
cal, or intellectual bearings, but on its artistic and imaginative energy.” 

But this latter evaluation, though Mr. Andreas’ appreciation and 
his style promise that he would write effectively upon it, is not here 
his specific subject. Perhaps he will turn to it in another book based 
on the solid foundation of Henry James and the Expanding Horizon. 


Joseru B. Harrison 
University of Washington 


Rage for Order: Essays in Criticism. By Austin WarREN. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. vii + 161. $3.00. 


Professor Warren's title, a quotation from Wallace Stevens, links 
his book with perhaps the most influential critical concept of our time, 
the literary reconciliation of opposites which modern “metaphysical” 
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critics have adapted to their own uses from Coleridge’s theory of 
Imagination. 

Warren differs, however, from most metaphysical critics in his 
scholarship and in his willingness to judge the individual work by its 
own inherent values. He finds his “rage for order” in many places and 
versions, and he is chary of the term “metaphysical” itself. In apprais- 
ing the nine subjects of his book he has, in fact, the cool balance of 
merits and faults of the good neo-classical critic of yore. 

Rage for Order contains essays on Edward Taylor, Herbert, Pope, 
Hopkins, Yeats, Hawthorne, Kafka, Forster, and Henry James. The 
critical method, as described with brilliant precision in the brief 
preface, is Professor Warren’s particular blend of the inductive ap- 
proach with predetermined standards. The critic “judges it a test of a 
mode of order that it be imaginable as well as conceivable. He hypothe- 
sizes that the cosmos of a serious poet is, intuitively and dramatically, 
coherent. He seeks to define the spiritual cosmos of each and the 
specifically literary structure which corresponds to it.” And to the 
definition and appraisal of the individual poetic cosmos he adds the 
deductive test of “general principles of order.” 

Thus the order of Edward Taylor is a version of seventeenth-cen- 
tury baroque, his instrument the “homely conceit,” his characteristic 
a carpenter-like feeling for manual detail, and his defect an inability 
to comprehend the implications of his own design. The order of 
Hopkins is symbolized in the “inscape” (in Warren’s words “any 
kind of formed or focused view, any pattern discerned in the natural 
world”). His quality and virtue is particularity, his fault the failure to 
reconcile this “texture” of particularity with the “structure” of the 
whole. 

Professor Warren adorns all he touches; there are valuable critical 
insights on every page of Rage for Order. As a collection of individual 
essays his book is excellent. As an exemplar of “order” in design it 
has, perhaps, the defects of its virtues. Warren’s skill in the concise 
statement seems at times to have tempted him to sparseness. In some 
essays the brevity of the treatment fights against the generality and 
breadth of the method ; in others specific analyses, good in themselves, 
are unattached to his critical structure. The essay on Taylor exempli- 
fies the second fault, the essay on Hawthorne the first. The treatment 
of Hawthorne is surprisingly unsatisfying work to come from a sound 
and brilliant Hawthorne scholar. The judicial overbalances the par- 
ticular, and there is a condemnatory emphasis in the categorical appli- 
cation of “allegory” and the “Gothic” which to this reviewer seems 
unjust. To E. M. Forster, on the other hand, Professor Warren is 
surely overkind when he overlooks the cleavages between his highly 
civilized character creations and the embarrassing plots through which 
they are forced uneasily to pick their way. 


RICHARD HARTER FOGLE 
Tulane University 
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